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THOUGHTS ON TRUE EPICURISM, 
OR THE NATURAL CONNEXION BETWEEN PLEASURE AND VIRTUE, 
BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


Or all the philosophers of antiquity, whose tenets are frequently and familiarly 
referred to, Epicurus is least understood in his moral doctrines, and most unjustly 
reproached in his life and character. Throughout Christendom he is not only 
denounced as a sensualist himself, but as a professed teacher of sensuality in the 
school he established. It is even believed of him that he neither practised nor 
inculeated any thing else. He is therefore placed, by a majority of perhaps a 
thousand to one, at the head of libertinisin both in sentiment and practice. Yet 
never was a decision more unfounded, nor a sentence of condemnation less de- 
served. He did as little to merit such imputations, as Socrates did to deserve 
death. or Aristides banishment. Fortunate would it be, both for the world and 
themselves, if one in ten thousand of those who calumniate him, would conform 
to the model of virtue which he presented in his example, and reach the standard 
of morality he erected in his lectures. In these remarks I am amply sustained, 
as well by his public and private history, as by such fragments of his works as 
have survived the wreck of Grecian literature. 

True, the virtue of Epicurus was neither that of the ancient Stoics or Cynics, 
nor of the modern Puritans. It was, however, greatly preferable to either; be- 
cause it was much more conformable to the constitution of human nature. It 
was neither flinty and intractable in its texture, nor repulsive in its aspect. It 
could be so tempered and moulded as to fit man, and afford him protection from 
his moral enemies, without rendering him awkward and inflexible, or deforming 
him by unsightly angles and offensive points. It did not metamorphose him ex- 
ternally into a formal being of art, or internally of affectation ; but left him in 
both respects natural and easy. But if it had in its character somewhat of the 
ductility of gold, it had still more of its purity and preciousness, and never lost 
its value by any change of form. Eminently beautiful itself, it was calculated to 
bestow on human nature equal beauty, and to make it lovely and attractive, as 
well as to allure it from the haunts of vice. In this consisted no little of its 
worth; for that human nature should be attractive, is highly desirable, as a cir- 
cumstance hnproving its general character. A scheme of virtue thus accommo- 
dated to the constitution of man, and harmonizing with his relations to all things 
around hiim, indicated, in its illustrious teacher and pattern, a more correct and 
profound knowledge on those points, than was possessed by any other philosopher 
of Greece. It was the real rirtue of nature, the only model and source of every 
thing in man that is sound in principle, and destined to be permanent in its exist- 
ence, and beneficial in its effeets. Or, if the expression be more acceptable, it 
was the virtue of nature and reason united : because the former was its founda- 
tion, and the latter approved of it. Without this sanction it would have been but 
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a name—or something worse—inasmuch as it would have countenanced error 
and its effects. Thus derived and constituted, the virtue of Epicurus tended 
necessarily to amend and elevate man in all his attributes; to render him more 
amiable, purer, and more useful. In other words, it fitted him more perfectly for 
the rank he holds in earthly creation, and the duties required of him, as standing 
at the head of it. 

Is any one inclined to propose to me the question, ‘If the tenets and example 
of the Philosopher of the Garden were so pure and invaluable at first, why did 
they become sources of sensuality and vice?” I reply, that Ais example never 
became a source of vice to any one who conformed to it; and if his precepts did, 
it was because they were misunderstood and abused. They were perverted in 
their meaning, and misapplied in their end, by sensualists who falsely professed 
to be his followers. It is well known that, in after times, those who called them- 
selves by his name, instead of adopting either the spirit of his philosophy, or the 
practice of his lite. surrendered themselves to their own unbridled desires, and 
became baechanals and profligates. And is not the same true of the tenets of 
Christianity and the example of its Founder? Is not the latter a perfect model 
of virtue and piety, while the former, equally spotless, are grossly misinterpreted, 
and wantonly applied to nefarious purposes ? often made to pander to secret 
turpitude and open crime? In both cases, the propensities of faithless partizans 
are in fault; not the unimpeachable doctrines they have polluted. The tempest 
of the human passions, like that of the winds, converts occasionally good into 
evil. Does the latter not only overthrow and dash to pieces the choicest monu- 
ments of genius and taste, but lift them from their bases, and bear them along 
with it, as engines of destruction? Of all that is most valuable in morals and 
religion the former often makes similar havoc, and renders it instrumental in still 
deeper desolation. The entire history of the Inquisition, and every other form of 
persecution “ for conscience’ sake,” testify to the truth of this. It is thus that the 
most precious gifts of Heaven are made to minister to the worst of ends. And 
the perversion is much more frequently effected under the garb of specious 
morality and masquerade sanetity, than under that of undisguised libertinism. In 
the number and amount of the enormities they cominit, the latter is immeasurably 
surpassed by either of the two former. 

As already intimated, the entire character of Epicurus was in beautiful keeping 
with the doctrines he taught. In the capacity of a moralist his theory and prac- 
tice were in unison.” Of but few of his condemners would I affirm the same. 
They too generally substitute words for actions, recommending one course, and 
pursuing another. To him the fine compliment was no less applicable than to 
the prince of critics, for whom the poet designed it :— 

He was himsclf the great sublime he drew 


He illustrated and enforced, by his example, what he inculeated in his precepts; 
and trom that consideration was much of his weight and influence derived. Al- 
though younger than either of thein, he was contemporary in Athens with Xeno- 
crates, Aristotle, and several other celebrated teachers of the Stoic. Cynic, and 
Peripatetic schools. Nor did he suffer in comparison with the most distinguished 
of them. Neither could their splendors eclipse him, their opposition and authority 
exclude him from public favor, nor their arguments subvert the doctrines he 
promulgated. His followers were as numerous and respectable as theirs; at 
times, more so. He resisted successfully every expedient devised for his over- 
throw. Did the Stoies attack his morals and reputation? He refuted their 
calumnies by the whole tenor of his lite, and even put the authors of them to 
shame by its superior purity. Instead of piercing the armor his virtues threw 
around him, their poisoned shatts recoiled on themselves. Was he assailed by 
the Cynics on account of liis personal neatness and elegance ? He disarmed them 
by his mildness and courtesy, and almost infused good humor into them by his 
amenity and cheerfulness. Did the Peripateties, or others, attempt to expose the 
fallacy of his opinions? They found him an antagonist of great resources ; not 
only rich in knowledge, but prompt and powerful in applying it to all the pur- 


As if in eoutradietion of this statement, Epicuris is charged with having squandered a large 


pitrimoniabestate. [am not sure that the charge is correct. But admitting it to be so, the cause 
is to be looked for, not in any vielous and disereditable practices, to which he was addicted—be 

eause none such existed—but to his neglect of his private affairs, his giving away of money, and 
his indisereet indulgence of his taste in the Fine Arts, and other elegancies of great cost. If these 
be immoralities, some of the most worthy and distingnished men of every age and civilized 
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poses of illustration and proof. Peaceful and tolerant in his disposition, delight- 
ing in social intercourse, and desirous of maintaining harmony and exchanging 
the kindnesses and courtesies of lite with cultivated nen of every description, he 
was never the assailant ina war of opinion. But, occupying impregnable ground, 
and prepared for every form of attack, he defended himself successfully in all the 
controversies into which he was drawn by his competitors for fame. Nor did the 
weight of his character and the general effect of his labors arise from this alone. 
His force and perspicuity in lecturing and discussion did not contribute more to 
his renown as a teacher, than the familiar suavity and friendliness of his deport- 
ment toward his classes did to his influence as a companion, and his popularity as 
aman. I need scarcely add, that such a union of attractive and commanding 
qualities drew around him followers, many of them of high standing, from all 
parts of Greece, as well as from Italy, Sicily, and other countries, and rendered 
him eminently successful in the rapid and extensive diffusion of his doctrines. 
As already mentioned, liis classes were, at times, the largest in Athens, when 
that seat of science and letters was in its zenith. These facts prove conclusively, 
not only that his teaching and example did not scandalize the public morals, or 
offend the taste of the most refined people then on earth, but that they were em- 
inently fascinating. 

Even now, at a period so remote from that in which he lived, that the dews of 
more than twenty centuries have distilled on his grave, it is delightful to look 
back on the model he exhibited, as a public teacher, and the founder of a sect. 
In such a retrospect he presents himself to us in the semblance of an indulgent 
and accomplished father at the head of a family equally attached to him by ven- 
eration and love. All things around him are in beautiful accordance with the 
elegance of his mind, the purity of his sentiments, and the refinement of his taste. 
Leaving to Aristotle his Lyceum, to Plato his Academy, and to Zeno his Porch, 
he selected, as the theatre of his instruction, his own magnificent Garpry, on 
the margin of the Illissus. There. in the midst of flowers and fragrance, choice 
statuary, and marble fountains, and beneath the branches of embowering trees, 
we behold him, graceful in his attitudes and becoming in his attire, surrounded 
by a crowd of admiring pupils. Nor do we behold him only. In faney’s account 
the ear is more exquisitely regaled than the eye. Ina strain of eloquence, whose 
sweetness is equalled only, if equalled at all, by that of Plato, the sthenian Bee, 
his lips are dropping wisdom as rich and balmy as the fruits of his garden, and 
uttering precepts of morality as pure as the azure of his native sky. Except his 
own mellifluous voice, not a breath interrupts the silence of the assembly; and, 
the beauties of the place being forgotten, he alone is the object of regard. And 
when the lecture is ended, there is an instinctive press of his pupils toward his 
person, to grasp his hand, enjoy his conversation, and share his tellowship. Such 
was the Philosopher of the Garden, in the midst of his followers, cultivating their 
taste, improving their affections, purifying their morals, and enriching their in- 
tellects. And vet, so tickle is fortune, and so perishable teme; I should rather 
say, so blind or unjust is the world, that, for centuries, his name has been pro- 
nounced but as a synonyme of sensuality, and his doctrines reprobated as the 
leaven of corruption. To prove conclusively the injustice of this decision, noth- 
ing is requisite but a brief exposition of the principles he taught. 

The principal object of his research, like that of other contemporary sages, was 
the summum bonum in terris; the chief good of man on earth; by which was 
meant the highest degree of human felicity; or rather that which produced it 
This he pronounced to be Preasune ; and enjoined on his pupils, as a paramount 
duty, to seek and enjoy it. But not pleasure, in the usual acceptation of the term ; 
not, I mean, the gross pleasures of animality, whether they consisted in sating the 
appetite with costly food, in bacchanalian revels, or in the criminal or irregular 
gratification of the other propensities. To all indulgences of this kind he was 
as inflexibly opposed, in his principles and practice, as the Stoies and Cynics of 
ancient, or the Puritans of modern times. He was as free from intemperance as 
Zeno, and more so than Diogenes. The pleasures he recommended and partook 
of were those of refined taste, as related to things ornamental in the arts ; social 
and friendly intercourse ; wedded and domestic affection ; elegant hospitality ; pure 
and practical virtue ; the contemplation of the beauties, sublimities, and harmonies 
of creation ; and profound meditation on the obligations and ends of human duty. 
They were the pleasures arising from the exercise of the higher and nobler facul- 
ties of man, freed as much as possible from all alloy, and never indulged in to 
excess. Under this restriction they ueither wasted the body with disease, nor 
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tortured the mind with remorse. On the contrary, they rendered the former 
healthful and vigorous, and the latter peaceful and serene. True, our philoso- 
pher did not shun or censure legitimate and regulated pleasure, from whatever 
quarter it presented itself. He only shunned excess, and condemned whatever 
was low and degrading. Regarding all inferior enjoyments as intended to be 
only tributary to those of a more exalted order, he endeavored faithfully to render 
them so, and relied on the latter for usefulness in life, dignity of character, and 
personal happiness. Who will venture to criminate him for this, mark out a 
scheme of life in stricter accordance with morality and virtue, or recommend a 
foundation on which he could have more securely relied, for the achievement of 
all that is most desirable? I think | may answer, no one. It is the only founda- 
tion which nature furnishes and reason sanctions. All experience, moreover, 
testifies in its favor. Every thing in opposition to it, or apart from it, is but the 
craving of animal desire, the result of unsound education and prejudice, or the 
creation of fancy. It includes the elements of religion, as the highest attribute of 
our moral nature, and thus completes the groundwork of happiness. ‘That we 
may understand it the more clearly, and be better prepared to set a correct esti- 
mate on it, let us subject Epicurisin to a brief analysis. I mean Epicurism as its 
author inculeated it in his lectures, and exemplified it in his lite. 

The doctrine of Epicurus was, that man, in a cultivated and refined condition, 
which it was both his duty and in his power to attain, ought to gratify the desires 
of his nature, under the sanction of reason and experience. In other words, that 
he should partake of pleasure according to his constitution, and in obedience to 
its laws, giving a preterence to that which results from the exercise and indul- 
gence of his highest faculties. In attempting to elucidate this view of the subject, 
and prove its correctness, it is requisite that | take Nature for my guide, as far as 
the lights I possess may enable me to do so. I shall therefore divide the faculties 
of man, as she has done, into animal, moral, and intellectual. Although, 
strictly speaking, some of them are of a mixed character, this classification 1s suf- 
ficiently correct for iny present purpose. ‘The position to be maintained then is, 
that our duty consists in the well-regulated exercise of these three sets of facul- 
ties, and our happiness in the enjoyment which that exercise affords. That | 
may be enabled to execute the task on which I am about to enter, if not with 
more satisfaction to others, at least with greater facility to myself, it is necessary 
for me to specify some of the most important robs faculties referred to. 

Here I ain compelled to become the Phrenologist ; because in uo other capacity 
ean I analyze human nature, or speak rationally of it as relates to mind. 

To man’s animal character belongs his love ot existence, with the appetites 
subservient to it. Of these, the most conspicuous are, a desire to breathe and to 
take food and exercise, and a propensity to preserve life by flight or resistance, in 
case of its being endanvered. Th s resistance may extend to the destruction of 
the enemy. These are exclusively selfish. They belong, | mean to the indi- 
vidual, as an insulated being, and have no necessary connexion with the social 
state. In proof’ of this, the inferior animals that do not live in society, possess 
them in as high a degree as those that do. To the same class belong the Attach- 
ment of the sexes to each other; the Love of offspring ; general Adhesiveness, em- 
bracing friendship and making a part of Philanthropy ; Constructiveness or a 
propensity to build or fashion things ; Acquisitiveness or a desire to amass prop- 
erty ; Combativeness, and a few others. Whether these faculties are the func- 
tions of certain specific organs or portions of the brain, is not now the question to 
be considered. They make a part of the mental constitution of man. and that is 
sufficient for the end | have in view. ‘The faculties last enumerated, being less 
exclusively selfish than those previously recited, are of a higher order. For, 
other things bei ing equi al, the wider the — re of any human teeling is, and the 
greater the number of our race it embraces. the nobler is its nature. 

To the class of moral faculties belong ‘the following, which are called senti- 
ments. Self-esteem, Love of approbation, Cautiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, 
Hope, Ideality, (or a sentiment of beauty and sublimity. pC onscientiousness, (or 
a sense of justice.) and Firmness of purpose. These are ofa still higher rank and 
more ennobling east than any included in the animal class. They belong more 
to man, and less to the beings that are inferior to him. 

The intellectual faculties are subdivided into the knowing and the reflecting, or 
those of simple perception, and the pere eption of relations. To the former belong 
Individuality or the Perception of objects and events as they are in themselves, 
independently of their connexions, Form, Size, Weight, Locality, Color, Order. 
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Time, Number, Tune, and Language ; to the latter, Comparison, Causality, Wit 
or Gaiety, and Imitation. Such are the leading faculties of man ; and, as already 
mentioned, his duty and happiness consist in a well-regulated exercise of the 
whole of them. ‘The truth of this may be satisfactorily established by a further 
analysis. But so numerous are the topics to be embraced in the discussion, that 
circumstances, which | cannot control, will compel me to be too brief in my re- 
marks for a full illustration of them. 1 can but indicate the course to be pursued 
in tracing each separate inquiry to its termination. 

That a reasonable indulgence in eating and drinking is a duty will not be de- 
nied, because it is essential to health as well as life. ‘That itis asource of pleasure 
is equally true, because it gratifies a native appetite, which is always pleasurable, 
and was intended to be so, in order that its summons might not be neglected. 
Nor is this all. The taste being unperverted, there are many reasons why it is 
much better to eat a grateful than an insipid or an offensive meal; and no reason 
can be given for the reverse. It is more favorable to health. All other things 
being alike, pleasant food is more easily digested and turned to wholesome uour- 
ishment than that which is unpleasant. This is a truth in physiology easily 
established, were the present a proper occasion to discuss it. Food that is at war 
with natural taste is never in amity with a sound stomach. But, strict tempe- 
rance being always observed, the moral effect of a pleasant repast is much better 
than that of a disagreeable one. All its associations are of a higher and more 
useful cast. The temper of the mind ts improved by it. It is not only rendered 
more placid and disposed to good and beneficent actions, but better titted to en- 
gage in them, and perform the labor they require ‘The energy of the whole 
mind is increased by the gratification enjoyed. The individual, being comfortable 
in himself, is more inclined to promote the comfort and happiness of others, and will 
therefore bestow favors which he would have withheld betore his meal. This is 
a truth known to those who have boons to crave trom their superiors, and is often 
successfully practised on by them. It is a court maxim, that such requests are 
most readily granted after dinner. Nor is this the whole amount of the benefit 
received. ‘The soul's gratitude to the Giver of all good, for his bounty and be- 
neficence, is heightened, and thus is even piety strengthened. The tood of the 
body becomes bali to the spirit. Let any individual among us, even a Puritan, 
or an Ascetic, if he can be found, breakfast to-morrow morning on good bread, 
well-prepared butter, a fresh ege, and excellent cotlee, and the next day on sour 
bread, grown musty from age, rancid bacon, a spoiled egg, and hoarhound tea, 
and measure his gratitude, piety, and other moral and social teelinuvs after each 
meal. [ hazard nothing in saying, that he will find himself the better husband, 
father, citizen, and Chistian, on the first trial. The laiter meal will be worm- 
wood to the whole man. It will operate on him as a bleak and rainy day in 
November does on a merchant, when his credit is low, his pockets empty, and his 
duns clamorous. It will attune his temper to its own bitterness. 

Such are a few of the points and degrees of difference, in enjoyment and moral 
effect, between a meal taken by Diogenes, crouching like a pauper in his tub, and 
Epicurus, seated like a gentleman, at his table. But they do not constitute the 
entire difference. nor even the greatest, that existed The latter philose pher 
dined and supped with his friends, and the chief enjoyment of his table was that 
of sentiment and intellect. The gratification of the palate was a matter of infe- 
rior regard. ‘The corporeal fare. though well prepared and pleasant to the senses, 
was plain, and moderately indulged in; that of the mind, rich and elegant, and 
enjoved in abundance. If the choicest wines did occasionally sparkle on the 
board, they were exceeded by the flashes of wit and the flow of pleasantry which 
the oceasion ealled forth; and if the fruit or other articles of desert were well 
flavored and delicious, they were less so than the sentiment and philosophy, by 
which the enjoyment of them was accompanied, and which gave to the banquet 
its principal charm. If the party lingered at table, the hours were not mis-spent 
The end they had in view, was neither boisterous carousal, nor any sort of ordi- 
nary convivial enjoyment. It was to enlighten the intellect. improve moral feel- 
ing, cultivate the social affeetions, mature existing friendships or contract new 
ones, and confirm Ingh and benevolent resolves, as to future measures for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and the doing of good. And when they separated, each 
Was conscious of being in a better mood than when they met; brighter in his 
thoughts, more virtuous in his purposes, and happier in his feelings. This is the 
true Epicurism of the table: and it is that which alone the philosopher practised. 
If those professing to be his followers degraded it atterwards, under the sanction 
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of his name, to animal grossness, and bacchanalian riot, he is no more answerable 
for the issue, in his reputation and standing, than the Aurnor of the Christian 
relivion is, for the corruption of church doctrines, the sensuality and vices of the 
priesthood, or the horrors of the Inquisition. 

The next subject of my attention, is the attachment between the sexes. What 
shall | say of this affection when virtuous and honorable? What, indeed, can I 
say worthy of a sentiment, which, through all ages, has constituted a theme of 
universal praise ? which has been compared to all that is beauteous and exquisite 
in nature, and had homage done to it by the choicest productions of art; but 
whose correct representation human genius has never executed? If all the rare 
and fascinating imagery of poetry, accompanied by the melody of numbers, and 
expressed in the happiest language of the muse, be incompetent to do it justice, 
well may I decline the effort in despair. Instead of attempting, therefore, to por- 
tray it by metaphors, or to embellish my view of it by any of the creations of an 
excited fancy, | shall speak of it as | would of any other attribute of our race, in 
the strict and sober language of reality. Nor does this resolution forbid me to 
pronounce it a feeling replete with high-wrought individual happiness, and tend- 
ing directly to public good. It even permits me to add, that it ennobles human 
nature, lifts it above its ordinary level, and bestows on it a loftier and a better 
character. Because it is an element of Epicurism, will the Stoic and the Puritan 
denounce italso? Toacertain extent they have virtually done so. But let them 
railon! Their denunciation is impotent, and their labor fruitless, because they 
are unnatural; and all that is so, is destined to fail. Whatever strictly follows 
nature, in all points, is sure to triumph. And nature is so harmonious and con- 
sistent with herself, that to follow her in any one respect is perfectly compatible 
with following her in all. 

I repeat, then, that an honorable attachment between the sexes is a source not 
only of true happiness, but of an incalculable amount of practical good. It 
amends the feelings, by lifting them above the sphere of selfishness, protects and 
improves the morals, produces and confirms resolutions tending to useful pur- 
poses, and invigorates exertions to accomplish them. All times testify to the im- 
provement it produces in man. It renders the brave more brave. and heightens 
the tone of honor in the honorable. Into patriotism it infuses an intenser-ardor, 
and makes philanthropy itself more vivid and expansive. It has even reclaimed 
the malefactor from his vices, and breathed into the coward a spirit of manliness. 
It is a foe to all that is low and degrading, whether in action or thought. It 
affords the most perfect example, that earth can produce, of happiness reflected 
between kindred spirits doubling the enjoyment of each. By thus proving such 
a balm to life, and shedding such a glow of sunshine through the heart, it gives 
to creation superadded charms, and awakens conceptions more worthy of its 
Avrnor. Piety, therefore, becomes its debtor. The story so inimitably told by 
Moore, in his Epicurean, of a gay and licentious young Greek being retormed to 
a lite of exemplary purity, by his affection for an Egyptian girl, is no fiction. 
Before his acquaintance with that faultless and fascinating being, Alciphron was 
the boast of libertinism ; afterwards the mirror of saintship. Nor is the influence 
of this passion confined to the feelings and sentiments. ‘That the taste is refined 
and the intellect strengthened by it, is a truth which makes a part of the philoso- 
phy of our nature. In fine, after having been to the sexes the bliss of life, it 
erects to them, in an interminable line of descendants, the most glorious monu- 
ment, and thus bestows on them, an earthly immortality. We are virtually 
assured that, without it, Paradise itself was but a comfortless abode ; and I verily 
believe it. “It is not good for man to be alone,’ are the words, in which the 
truth is announced. 

Such is virtuous love, in its delights and importance ; and yet, I repeat, it is an 
element of Epicurism, and found an advocate in the Philosopher of the Garden. 
To the indulgence of the passion, in an illicit way, he was inflexibly opposed, 
and cautioned youth against it, asa degrading practice, anda great evil. The 
bard of Scotland might have derived from his lectures the fine sentiment of the 
following stanza:— — 

* The sacred glow of well-placed love, 
Luxuriantl indulge it; 

But never tempt the illicit rove, 
Though nothing should divulge it ; 

I wave the greatness of the sin, 
The danger of concealing ; 

Butoh! it hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling.” 
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The indulgence of the love of offspring is another ingredient in the system of 
Epicurus. ‘To consume time in the commendation of it would be supertluous. 
Nature has put her seal on parental affection, as one of the choicest attributes of 
our race. Of all feelings belonging exclusively to carth, it best perhaps deserves 
to be called holy. Without it mankind would soon be extinet. A living poet has 
well described it in the following lines :— 

** Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven ; 
And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross retined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 

*T is that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head.” 

And a mother’s love has in it something still more celestial. It is a symbol of 
all that is pure and tender, beneficient and inextinguishable. It survives the love 
of life and all other earthly things. Hence the mother so often deliberately sac- 
rifices herself for her child. Danger is around them, and all others, the father 
not excepted, fly for safety. But she clings to the helpless infant, and, rather 
than live without it, perishes with it. This, | say, is an act of pure Epicurism, 
on which Heaven smiles, and Puritans might frown for the same reason ; because 
it is an instance of intense devotion to nature. 

Friendship, although a less ardent, is not a less noble and important attachment. 
It operates on a much wider scale, and is therefore productive of more extensive 
effects. If parental and filial attachment holds individual families together, that 
of general Adhesiveness holds together communities and nations, and gives a feel- 
ing of family connexion to the whole human race. It is the true bond of civil 
and social life, without which, existence would be not only joyless, but a state of 
wretchedness. Of all descriptions of misery, that of absolute and hopeless seclu- 
sion is the most fearful. Yet it is nothing but the final dissevering of the tie of 
adhesiveness, followed by years of living annihilation. Man has not always an 
object to love, nor one on which to bestow parental fondness. He can exist, 
therefore, without either affection, although not so happily. But to be cut off 
from all feeling and fellowship with his race; to regard no one, and be by no one 
regarded or remembered; to feel not a pulse but what beats inwardly on self, 
announcing that hope and joy and communion are extinct, and all creation turned 
to a blank ; this is a state of desolation and wo beyond conception, and without a 
name. But if the ext/netion of friendship and social intercourse produces such 
wretchedness, the cu/tiration and indulgence of them must be a source of enjoy- 
ment correspondingly great. This follows by the law of contrast. 

But Lam presenting only an abstract view of my subject. Something more 
definite will better illustrate it; and examples to my purpose, had I leisure to 
recite them, are sufficiently numerous. The happiness arising from individual 
friendships, and the many noble acts performed through their influence, have 
been recorded by historians, and celebrated by poets, since the commencement of 
letters. Few themes have been more fertile in touching anecdotes and fine 
writing. The stories of the friendships of David and Jonathan, Achilles and Pa- 
troclus, and Damon and Pythias, and the beautiful episode on that of Nisus and 
Euryalus, with many others of a similar character, are transmitted to us by the 
ancients. Nor are modern times less productive of them. During the havoe of 
the French revolution, personal friendship, at great pecuniary sacrifices, and in 
defiance of danger and threatened death, saved the lives of thousands of individ- 
uals, many of them distinguished no Jess by rank, than by talents and worth. 
Some of the most affecting narratives I have ever listened to, were recitals of 
those generous and heroie acts, uitered in the eloquence of deep emotion, by per- 
sons who had been the objects of them. And, to the honor of the sex be it 
recorded, in avery great majority of instances, it was woman, true to her affec- 
tions, and regardless of consequences, that performed the deed. | intend no com- 
pliment, therefore, beyond what truth sanctions, and history recognizes, when I 
say, that friendship personified, should always appear in female form. And such 
is the figure, which fancy, faithful to nature, uniformly bestows on it. But time 
permits me only to refer, in general terms, to the aggregate of good which this 
sentiment produces. Communities and nations have been rescued from calamity, 
and even protected from ruin by it; and the world is indebted to it for much of 
its prosperity. To cultivate it, therefere, and conform to its dictates, is no less a 
duty, than a source of gratification. To this effect were the doctrines and exam- 
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ple of the accomplished teacher, whose philosophy I am considering. The con- 
sequence was, that he took a stronger hold of the affections of his pupils, and 
held with them much more of the communion of the heart, than any other 
founder of a school in Athens. 

Of Combativeness the true end of which is resentment and resistance of aggress- 
ion and wrong, I shall not dwell, because time will not permit me. Yet it is a sub- 
ject full of interest. The regulated indulgence of it, on proper occasions, is an 
element of both virtue and happiness. Duty requires of us to cherish just indigna- 
tion against vice, and to defend our country, our friends, and ourselves, against 
lawless violence and premeditated injury. In such cases indifference and disobe- 
dience would be faulty and dishonorable ; while a prompt and zealous compliance 
with the call is manly and laudable. Hence the latter is not only pleasing in the 
act, but grateful in recollection. No man has ever made an honest and judicious 
effort to suppress or repel vice, or benefit his friends or country, without experi- 
encing, as the fruit of it, self-approbation, which is an indispensable ingredient in 
the constitution of happiness. The hero, who, in a righteous cause, expires on the 
field of battle, enjoys, in his last moments, a greater amount of virtuous delight, 
than the coward who flies does, during a future protracted life of inglorious pros- 
perity. 

Of the pleasures and usefulness cf the exercise of Constructiveness it would 
not be easy to speak in terms of extravagant praise. The range of that faculty 
is almost boundless, and its products are in a corresponding degree diversified and 
important. Itis the source of architecture in its several departinents, and in eve- 
ry form that wenius and taste have bestowed on it, whether for ornament or use. 
Is the departinent monumental? Its productions rise and vary from the head- 
stone to the column, from the tomb to the mausoleum, and from the tumulus to 
the pyramid. Does it relate to human dwellings?’ Its varieties reach from the 
cottage to the palace. To edifices intended for purposes of devotion? They ex- 
tend from the monastic cell to the gorgeous minaret, and the wonders of St. Pe- 
ter’s. To places of military defence? They embrace equally the rude stockade 
and the finished citadel. In naval architecture it is the source of every thing 
that floats in the form of a vessel. Nor is a twentieth part of its sphere, as relates 
to variety, yet unfolded. It includes sculpture, carving, modeling, engraving, 
type-making, and designing. All household furniture, whether useful, or orna- 
mental, belongs to its products. So do jewelry, cutlery, philosophical and astro- 
nomical instruments, printing-presses, the entire enginery of war, and all the im- 
plements and machinery of agriculture and the arts. In fine, it is the source, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of every thing that results from the labors of the mechanist 
and the artisan 

The duty then of obeying the impulses of Constructiveness will not be ques- 
tioned. Nor is the pleasure arising from the pursuits it prompts so inferior to 
the benefits they bestow on our race. Ask the distinguished mechanician or ar- 
tist, and he will tell you that he delights in his occupation; that he leaves it with 
reluctance and returns to it with avidity ; and that the hours he devotes to it are 
among the happiest of his life. Nor can the case be otherwise. While employed 
in a favorite pursuit, he is indulging his taste and following one of the master- 
currents of his nature ; and that is always a fountain of delight. Hence, in this 
element of Epicurism, pleasure and duty are indissolubly associated. 

The exercise of Acquisitiveness is, in like manner, commendable and necessary. 
To accumulate property, by laudable measures, is a moral duty which ought not 
to be neglected ; at least a moral result may be deduced from it. Wealth may be 
rendered subservient to personal and family comfort and happiness, and adds not 
a little to the power of doing wood on an extensive scale. When properly applied, 
it is the means of intellectual cultivation and refinement, elegant hospitality, and 
all the higher embellishments of lite. It moreover prompts to acts of public spir- 
itedness, which would not otherwise be thought of. and is itself the chief resource 
for accomplishing them, and supplies the hand of benevolence, when engaged in 
the work of charity. In facet, when duly administered, it becomes one of the 
most powerful instruments of good that man can employ. It may be made to op- 
erate on indigence and distress. like the descending dew on the drooping flower, 
or the balim-shaded fountain on the pilgrim of the desert. The clamorous invec- 
tives. which we hear occasionally uttered against it, are but the rant of enthusiasts, 
or the cant of hypocrites. In their noise and emptiness they resemble the roar of 
the liberated steain, when the safety-valve is raised, which offends the ear, but 
moves not the imachinery, because it wastes itself in air. No temperately good 
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and reasonable man ever pronounced them ; nor was any sensible man ever moved 
by them; except to hold them in derision. 

To speak of the pleasure of acquiring riches might be deemed superfluous. It is 
known to all who observe or think. The miserly enjoy it from their love of gain, 
the benevolent from the happiness which wealth enables them to diffuse around 
them, and every one from the independence and comfort it bestows. In the exer- 
cise of Acquisitiveness, then, pleasure and duty are inseparably connected. Thus 
do all the animal faculties, when properly employed, minister alike to virtue and 
happiness ; and such, as relates to them, was the doctrine of Epicurus. He did 
not, therefore, inculcate their licentious gratification. 

Let us pass to an examination of the moral sentiments, and ascertain their bear- 
ing in reference to the same end. 

That the regulated indulgence of Self-esteem, constituting laudable pride, is a 
source of gratification cannot be doubted. Both the nature of the sentiment 
and the name bestowed on it testify to the fact. It is also in no small degree use- 
ful, from the dignity of deportment and character it confers, and the strict avoid- 
ance of meanness it enjoins. It is one of the best preventives of low associations 
and groveling vice. The man who is correctly proud, cannot mingle in coarse 
riot or degrading revelry ; nor can he, in any way, sink to the level of vulgarity. 
He observes decorum even in his faults. Due obedience, then, to the promptings 
of this instinct is both a duty and a source of pleasure. 

Of the Love of Approbation the same is true. The indulgence of it is peculiar- 
ly gratifying ; and, although, by a wrong direction it sometimes renders the pos- 
sessor of it an object of ridicule, and at other times of detestation, it often urges 
him to great actions, and thus ministers to good. According to its modification 
and the objects on which it is fixed, it is the dandy’s personal vanity, or the hero’s 
love of fame. It is the native source of laudable ambition. I ought rather to sa 
that true ambition is but the love of approbation properly directed and mae tor tone { 
It is what has been called, by a modern writer, “ the infirmity of great minds ;”’ and, 
by a distinguished Roman, “ vitium proximum virtuti.”” But, in the abstract, 
both authors are wrong. Unless when carried to excess, it is neither an infirmity 
nora vice. If not itself a virtue, it is the source, as already mentioned, of many 
high and virtuous achievements. It is one of the chief springs of actionin every 
powerful and cultivated mind. Without it, human efforts to do good on an exten- 
sive scale, and rise to glory by incessant and arduous labors to that effect, would 
be abandoned. Thus would the improvement of the world be not only retarded, 
but stopped and rendered hopeless. I ought rather to say, it would never have 
had an existence. Every one acknowledges that the love of glory is the chief in- 
centive of the hero to dare and die on the field of battle. Soisit of the scholar and 
the philosopher in their toils. It glows in their bosoms with intenseness and perpe- 
tuity, and is as steady in its impulse as the cynosure in its station. Nor can aught 
extinguish it but the damps of the grave. It forms also the day dreams of the 
neglected poet, and weaves delightful visions for his pillow ; and, thus encouraged, 
he surrenders up his life in his devotion to the Muses, that his name may survive 
in posthumous remembrance. Let any truly illustrious man, whether living or dead, 
be named to me, and I will show that he was both ambitious and euthusiastic in the 
line of his greatness. In their own way,Cato and Brutus wereas ambitious as Cesar ; 
and Cicero was much more so than Cataline. Rather than suffer his name to per- 
ish, Eratostratus set fire to the temple of Diana. So repulsive is forgetfulness to 
the love of distinction. Nor is the “ Great Unknown”’ less ambitious now, than 
was Napoleon the Great, when he wrested the sceptre from the descendants of 
St. Louis, or when he crossed the Vistula at the head of his legions. Am I asked 
whether Washington was ambitious? 1 answer yes; else he would never have 
become Washington. His love of fame was as strong and ardent as his love of 
virtue. His true glory consisted in giving it the right direction. Of Franklin, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Adams, the same is true. The love of distinction was 
one of their strongest motives to action, and public good was their end. Hence 
they became great. 

Away, then, with the denunciations we so often hear thundered forth against a 
“thirst for worldly honors,” as if it belonged to the catalogue of vices. There is 
in it much more of virtue than there is in the spirit and temper which calumniate 
it; and to indulge in it is a mark of much more good sense. In its nature and 
tendency it is a source of good, and becomes faulty and reprehensible only when 
it runs into excess, or takes a wrong direction ; or when dishonest means are re- 
sorted to for its gratification. When not abused, but honorably exercised, it ex- 
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cites to vigorous action all the powers of the intellect, to erect a monument of 
personal renown, on the basis of public good, and thus contributes to the glory of 
nations ; for that is composed of the glory of individuals. In a word, fame, re- 
sulting from high and praiseworthy achievement is its legitimate object, and, 
without it, would be neither attained nor sought for. Hence, when man yields 
obedience to it, well directed and under due restraint, he not only consults his 
pleasure, but strengthens his intellect, brightens his virtues, and augments his 
usefulness, and is so far a true disciple of Epicurus. 

In proving that the exercise of the sentiment of Benevolence is both a pleasure 
and a duty, there is no difficulty. Even those who delight in railing at human 
nature, as a symbol of depravity, will concur with meinthis. Yet that sentiment 
is a constituent part of human nature. When engaged in the full and regulated 
indulgence of it, man appears in his most attractive capacity. He is then a phi- 
lanthropist, and need not covet higher fame. Howard will be remembered, and 
his name will float on the breath of praise, when many who have worn the purple 
will be forgotten, or ‘ will live only in memory’s curse.” This, Howard knew, 
and was doubtless influenced by it. He was not all benevolence. That, indeed, 
was his ruling passion. But, formed on the model of humanity, he felt, like other 
men, the desire of fame, and was urged by it to deeds of philanthropy which he 
would have otherwise declined. Visions of glory brightened his course and 
strewed it with flowers. The same is true even of the adventurer in Africa, 
bent on tracing the course of the Niger. One of his objects is to benefit his race ; 
and thus far he is a philanthropist: another, to confer honor on his country ; and 
he is in that wish a patriot: but a third is to acquire fame; and he is still, even 
in this, a legitimate son of human nature, and entitled to praise. He follows, in 
each, a laudable instinct ; and, therefore, his toils are trebly gratifying to him. 

The end of Benevolence is not alone to give alms and relieve actual distress. 
That interpretation would narrow it. It is to dispense happiness of every de- 
scription, on a scale as extensive as possible, from motives of kindness and good 
will to man. The person who gives to his fellow-men the result of his intellec- 
tual labors, with a view to enlighten and assist them on points in which their 
interests and welfare are concerned, is as much of a philanthropist in feeling, and 
far more in fact, than he who only distributes his income in charity. The latter 
but relieves existing distress; the former prevents it, and perpetuates comfort. 
The one manifests benevolence alone ; the other, benevolence and wisdom united. 
I need scarcely add, that the man who frees his country from the cause of distress, 
is a much more efficient and valuable philanthropist, than he who merely miti- 
gates the evil when he finds it. The hero who only drags one tyrant from his 
throne to make room for another, is a less effective patriot, than he who revolu- 
tionizes the government, and gives freedom to the people. 

But whatever may be the form which benevolence assumes, or the direction it 
takes, its exercise is always gratifying and virtuous. It is one of the choicest 
ingredients that mingles in the cup of human pleasure. On the appetite of those 
in whom it is a leading instinct, it never palls. To all such, the gratification 
arising from a benevolent action is the richest reward for toil encountered, or 
danger incurred. As far as it is concerned, they are led to “ follow virtue, even 
for virtue’s sake.’’ Hence the practice of benevolence isan important element in 
the composition of epicurism, and was enjoined in the precepts, and exemplified 
in the life of the Philosopher of the Garden. 

Veneration is another sentiment whose indulgence all will acknowledge to be a 
duty. Nor will they question the pure and elevated gratification by which it is 
accompanied. The sentiment consists in a profound and reverential regard for 
beings that are exalted and beneficent, and things that are deemed sacred. Its 
exercises are various, and all of them are praiseworthy and delightful, although 
in different degrees. In its loftiest aim and greatest purity, its object is the 
Deity ; and it is then that it assumes most appropriately the name of Piety, and 
then only that it leads to adoration. In its relation to parents, and ancestors more 
remote, it is likewise called Piety, and is then, also, an intense feeling. When it 
points to men advanced in years, and distinguished by virtue, and to temples and 
tombs, and other monuments of the illustrious dead, cases in which it is less pow- 
erfully exercised, it takes the humbler name of Veneration. But it is always a 
solemn and delightful feeling, disposing the mind torich but sober contemplation, 
and lifting it toa higher condition of being. [tis the sentiment which, in its 
nature, as well as in respect to its purest and loftiest object, best deserves the 
epithet holy. {t savors least of earth, and is therefore a powerful preventive of 
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excess in any kind of animal indulgence. Those, in whom the instinct is strong, 
never become sensualists, unless under temptations peculiarly seductive. Yet, I 
repeat, that the sentiment belongs to the constitution of man; and that, when he 
obeys its impulse, he follows his nature. Its indulgence is therefore as essential 
an ingredient in true Epicurism as that of the appetite in taking food and drink. 

Hope. This sentiment is in a high degree delightful, and no less important as 
a primitive faculty of the human mind. A well-regulated indulgence of it is 
therefore a duty ; because it is equally essential to individual happiness and effi- 
ciency, and to the public good. It is beautifully depicted in the following stanza, 
where, added to the appropriate ideas they convey, the words are so happily 
selected, as to render the sound an “ echo to the sense.” 


** But thou, O! Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance, Hail ! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo still through all her song ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 

And Hope enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair.”” 

While Hope, takimg no concern in the present or the past, dwells solely on the 
future, its object there is an amended condition of things. And for this, at some 
period that is approaching, the sentiment not only longs, but anticipates its 
attainment. The time may be distant; but no matter. It is coming, accom- 
panied by the looked-for boon of fortune. Hope, therefore, instinctively turns 
from all that is gloomy and depressing, to that which is exhilerating and bright. 
The dark side of every picture, being repulsive toit, is never dwelt on. Its view 
is forward, and is fixed irrevocably on promised good. Present adversity can 
neither subdue nor discourage it. Better times are advancing. From amidst the 
rigors and desolation of winter, it looks to the bloom and balminess of spring. 
Is it cloudy and cheerless to-day ? it will be sunny and charming tomorrow. 
Does the storm rage destructively at night? it will be hushed by morning to the 
innocent zephyr. Even in sorrow and suffering, difficulty and danger, hope 
clings to her anchor, and tastes, in anticipation, prosperity and joy. In whatever 
desert she may be compelled to roam, whether physical or moral, no matter how 
dreary and disheartening the surrounding scenery, or how fearful the privations 
she is fated to endure, she dwells, in vision, on shady trees and fountains by the 
way, and a paradise awaiting her at some distance ahead. Though the roar of 
the neighboring lion may startle her for a moment, it is to be succeeded by the 
notes of the nightingale and the lark, or the more fascinating voice of friendship 
and love. And when all that is earthly has promised but to disappoint, and 
excited confidence only to betray, she still moves onward with elastic step, gay 
mien, and unabated cheerfulness, and looks for happiness beyond the grave. 
Thus does she become 

“The Divinity that stirs within us, 
And intimates eternity to man.”’ 

But Hope is a practical as well as an inspiring sentiment, and operates to the 
production of extensive good. It sustains the spirit and energy of our race, 
encourages them in their labors, and thus enables them to vanquish difficulties, 
and accomplish schemes of public usefulness, which, without its aid, would fail 
and be abandoned. It bears no inconsiderable part, therefore, in the execution of 
every great and arduous enterprise. No mountain was ever levelled or valley 
filled up without it. It contributed not a little to the wedding of Venice to the 
Adriatic, to the erection of the massiest piles of the Eternal City, and to the 
excavation of a highway through the granite of the Alps. It whispered success 
to Bruce and Alfred, Washington and Bolivar, and led them, through their con- 
flicts and toils, to achieve independence for their countries, and glory to them- 
selves. It is also a star in the horizon of the scholar, the philosopher, and the 
poet, cheering them by its light, and encouraging them to perseverance in their 
midnight labors. In fine, it 1s a great source of moral sunshine, producing much 
not only of the mental leaf and blossom of spring, but also of the rich and salu- 
tary fruits of summer and autumn. Hence it is no less an element of true Epi- 
curism, than a prop of virtue. To indulge in it, therefore, to a reasonable extent, 
is equally the dictate of pleasure and duty. 
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Ideality, or a sense of beauty and sublimity, is another fountain of exquisite 
enjoyment ; and its pleasures are as pure and elevated, as creation can afford, or 
our nature receive. Like the fabled bird of the east, which bathes itself in moon- 
beams, banquets on the fragrance of flowers, and quenches its thirst in the spicy 
dew-drop, this faculty subsists chiefly on elegance and refinement. But for these 
its appetite is intense, and the gratification it derives from them, similar in degree. 
Nature and art unite in preparing and furnishing the store-house of its delights, 
and they place them abundantly in each department of it. Asrelates to matter of 
every description, whether living or dead, provided it be beautiful or magnificent, 
it ministers directly to the enjoyment of Ideality. In other words, that sentiment 
has the materiel of poetry for its object, and its range is as wide as the poetry of 
creation. When it looks into the heavens, by day or by night, it is enraptured 
with the beauty and glory of the scene. Are they lucidand serene? Their bright 
blue arch, radiant with the sun, silvered by moonlight, or glittering with stars, is a 
source of delight. Are they obscured by the thunder-cloud? The majesty of the 
spectacle is scarcely less attractive. Nor must the beauties of the rainbow or of 
the morning and evening skies be passed unnoticed. Is the atmosphere agitated 
by the zephyrs of spring? The mildness of the air, united to the gentleness of 
its motion, is pleasing. Is it convulsed by the whirlwind, or rent by the tempest ? 
The pleasures of the awful and sublime are enjoyed. Does Ideality turn from the 
heavens to contemplate the ocean, reposing in a calm, or in conflict with the hur- 
ricane? In either case, the impressions are deep and delightful. Is the solid 
earth the object of contemplation ? the precipice and the mountain, the gloomy 
forest and the boundless prairie, vie with each other in ministering to pleasure. 
Nor do the various bodies of fresh water, from the fountain to the lake, and from 
the crystal rill to the mighty river, withhold their tribute to the same effect. 

To ldeality, the different seasons of the year are rich in gratification as various 
as themselves. So is the kingdom of animated nature, including the human race 
as a portion of it. It is from the peetry of man that the sentiment derives its 
highest enjoyinent. It is from that source, also, that the finest illustrations of it 
may be drawn. But before citing any of these, it is necessary to make a few 
further remarks on the character of the faculty. 

Ideality, as already intimated, is peculiarly the instinct of the poet. I have 
called it the sentiment of beauty and sublimity ; and it is so. Its native appe- 
tency is for objects and scenes in which those qualities predominate. Hence it 
leads the votary of the Muses to shady walks, deep and tangled forests, perfumed 
gardens, and flowery lawns, or seats him on an ocean-cliff, to meditate in solitude, 
listen to the tempest, and enjoy the strife of the elements; or it conveys him to 
the wreck of a former world, conceals him in a dark and lonely glen, or perches 
him “on high, above the storm’s career,” and bids him gaze on mountain grand- 
eur. It does for him yet more. When no such scenes are accessible, it creates 
them, by transferring the beauty and sublimity of other objects to those that do 
not possess them. And, in every instance, it heightens the beautiful and sublime 
where they exist. Subsisting only onthe charms of nature and art, it thus trans- 
fers them from place to place, when wanting, and adds to them, where they 
already prevail, all that is requisite torender them perfect. To prove that ideality 
thus subserves the purposes and pleasures of the poet, innumerable passages in 
the productions of the Muse might be referred to. Milton, Pope, and Byron 
abound in them. But, in that respect, the writings of Shakspeare are unrivaled. 
They derive much of their witchery from the sentiment I am considering, which 
enabled their author to create, beyond any other writer, a world of his own. 
For the wonders of Ideality that mark it, | remember no portion of poetry supe- 
rior to some parts of the scene between Hamlet and his mother. The contrast, 
drawn between the Queen’s first and second husbands, is perhaps unequaled, in 
vividness and intensity, by any production of the English muse. Unable to 
find an earthly model sufficiently glorious to figure forth the image of his father, 
the impassioned prince snatches portions of the finest forms and attributes from 
several of the celestial inhabitants, and unites them with the skill of a Phidias or 
a Praxiteles. Still dissatisfied with the beaw ideal he had thus composed, he 
invests it, at a single dash, with all the perfections that heaven had in store. 





* Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
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New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man. 

This was your husband—Look you now what follows ; 
This is your husband, like a mill-dewed ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes ? 
Could you on this fair mountain, leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor ?— 

——_———Nense, sure, you have, 

Else you could not have motion ; but sure that sense 
Is apoplexed, for madness would not err ; 

Nor sense to ecstacy was ne’er so thralled, 

But it reserved some quantity of choice, 

‘To serve in such a ditference— 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans all, 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 

Could not so mope.”? 

But having already too far protracted my remarks on this delightful faculty, I 
must leave it, and pass on to others; not, however, without first observing, that 
the exercise of it contributes as directly to virtue and usefulness as to pleasure. 
Am [asked in what the advantages of its indulgence consists? I answer, in 
purifying and strengthening the mind, refining the taste, cherishing a love of cre- 
ation and its aurnor, and lifting the thoughts far above all that is groveling and 
sensual. To pass immediately from its pleasures to those of the mere animal, 
would be a descent as extraordinary and degrading, as Hamlet's mother made, in 
transfering her passion from his father to his uncle. The exercise of the 
instinct, therefore, is as much a duty, as a source of gratification. Hence it is 
justly claimed by Epicurisin. 

On the exercise of Conscientiousness, or a sense of justice, I need say but 
little. No one will deny that it is a duty, or question the pleasure of which it is 
productive. Its dictate is to deal justly, and prevent or suppress wrong, and its 
high reward, the approbation of conscience. The latter constitutes a degree of 
happiness beyond all price. It is a consciousness of applause, unutterable in 
words, for correct conduct, bestowed by the Divinity within us ; by what the poet 
calls the “ God within the mind.” It was this that rendered Aristides happier in 
his exile, than any of those who had procured his banishment; and gave to Cato 
an exile in Utica, a mental serenity which was denied to Cesar, though master of 
the world. This faculty is, or ought to be, the foundation of law. Its due exer- 
cise is the cause of immeasurable good, by maintaining the harmony of society, 
and preventing the powerful and rapacious from invading the rights, and doing 
violence to the persons and possessions of the feeble. Indeed, no small share of 
the pleasure accompanying it arises froma consciousness of the benefits conferred 
and the happiness produced by it. The remembrance. moreover, of having 
always endeavored to act justly, never fluctuates in its effect, but constitutes an 
unfailing fountain of pleasure. No reverse of fortune, or other change of cir- 
cumstances, can poison or embitter its waters, or dry them up. Under the deep- 
est adversity they are a lenitive to the heart, and descend on the broken spirits 
like dew on the grass, when the clouds deny their rain. The exercise of this 
faculty, then, results alike in pleasure enjoyed and duty performed. 

Firmness, whose function is perseverance and fortitude, is another sentiment of 
peculiar value. In scenes of difficulty and suffering, it is the anchor of the mind, 
and fortifies even hope. Nothing great could be achieved by man without it; 
because nothing of the kind can be done easily, or by a single act. The accom- 
plishment of every arduous undertaking, is the result of inflexible resolution, and 
persevering action. And firmness, as already mentioned, ministers to both. No 
great reformation, or salutary revolution in state, church, or science, has ever 
been affected without its aid. Nor have tyranny and oppression ever been suc- 
cessfully resisted without it. Let its influence be extinguished, or for a time sus- 
pended, and confidence will be destroyed, all human affairs deranged, and civil 
society will fall to pieces under perpetual fluctuation and uncertainty. Every 
one must acknowledge, therefore, that its exercise is a duty. Nor is it less cer- 
tainly a source of pleasure. Itisa principle in the constitution of human nature, 
that the gratification of every instinct is pleasurable. The man who possesses 
that of firmness, therefore, is gratified in the exercise of it, on a proper occasion, 
precisely as a benevolent man is delighted by the performance of a kind action. 
Each is obeying the impulse of a natural feeling, which, by a law of his being, is 
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as necessarily pleasing to him, as the fracture of a bone, or the laceration of his 
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flesh would be painful. Nor is this all. The well-timed and well-regulated 
exercise of firmness, constitute a source of gratifying reflection. Something 
useful has been performed, or something hurtful prevented, the remembrance of 
which is a ground of delight, merely on account of the good effected. The indi- 
vidual, moreover, whose firmness has been manifested, receives, as a further 
reward, jthe applause and admiration of his fellow-men, to which no one is, or 
ought to be insensible. This affords him additional pleasure. It is evident, 
therefore, that the opportune and well-directed exercise of this sentiment, is at 
once a duty, and a cause of gratification. 

Thus does it appear, from such analysis of the subject as circumstances have 
permitted me to give, that the temperate indulgence of all the animal propensities 
and moral sentiments is virtuous and pleasurable, and yet constitutes a portion of 
real Epicurism. I shall now endeavor to show that the same is true of the intel- 
lectual faculties. 

On these, my remarks must necessarily be brief. Nor is it requisite, that they 
should be otherwise. My views of the nature, exercise, and end of them can be 
succinctly exhibited. The object of all the intellectual faculties, is the attain- 
ment of knowledge, each one acting on that subject only, which is suited to his 
character ; and to each, for reasons already mentioned, such action is always 
pleasing ; in some cases, delightful. An intellectual faculty is as real an instinct, 
as an animal ora moral one. I mean that it is an original attribute of human 
nature, possessing a peculiar appetency or desire; and the gratification of that 
desire affords pleasure. It is also laudable, because it leads to the attainment of 
knowledge, a result which duty calls for, and which it is culpable to neglect. 
The design of the intellectual faculties collectively, is to give man a correct 
acquaintance with the external world, which consists of objects and their relations ; 
and such is the perfection of the scheme of nature, that be has a faculty accom- 
modated to every thing which it is useful for him to know. Thus is the harmony 
between him, and all that is around him, complete. 

Individuality, as the term imports, has, for its ends, objects and events, in their 
individual capacity. It gives a propensity to inquire after these ; and, by its exer- 
cise, an acquaintance with them is formed, and thus it is gratified. Some persons 
possess it in a much higher degree than others. In the same proportion do they 
exert it with greater effect, and derive from it greater pleasure. 

Through the exercise of the faculty of Form, we acquire a knowledge of the 
figures ot things. This is not only indispensable to us, to qualify us for our situ- 
ation, and enable us to do our duty; it is also a source of peculiar gratification. 
Few things afford us more pleasure than the fine figures of men and women, 
animals and plants, and their representations in statuary, modeling, carving, 
painting, and engraving. Some persons seem to live only in such enjoyment. 
The form of the rainbow, and the figures, real or fancied, which we perceive in 
clouds, are also delightful to us. Add the gratification derived from architecture, 
and all kinds of monumental and fancy forms and structures, and the amount will 
be great. 

I shall pass over the faculties of Size and Weight, with the single remark, that 
the knowledge attained by them is essential to us, and ought not to be neglected ; 
and that their exercise, like every other kind of natural excitement, is pleasing. 
It is by means of the faculty of Weight, which, in reference to the point I have 
now in view, may be denominated the sense of gravitation, that we are enabled to 
maintain ourselves in an erect position, and to perform every action that is any 
way connected with balancing. Without it we could neither stand, walk, nor 
ride. A high degree of it is requisite to make dextrous equestrians, tumblers, and 
rope-dancers. 

The faculty of Color, like that of Form, is peculiarly important, and a source 
of great enjoyment. Both nature and art contribute to its gratification. The 
heavens, with their blue and gold, are rich in delights for it. So are the deeper 
cerulean of the ocean, and the many-colored glories of the rainbow, as well as of 
the morning and evening skies. So are the lustre of the diamond, and the multi- 
plied tints of the ruby, the emerald, the topaz, and other precious and ornamental 
stones. Of the brilliant and beautiful shades of color and their mixtures, pre- 
sented by vegetables and animals, the same is true. They constitute an inex- 
haustible source of delight. The arts of painting, dying, enameling, and gilding, 
are also rich in pleasures of the same description. In speaking of the objects 
peculiarly gratifying to this faculty, I might well be deemed wanting, not only in 
gallantry and taste, but also in justice, were I to pass unnoticed the female com- 
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plexion, that inimitable mixture of nature’s finest tints, the rose, the ruby, and 
the lily. To this must be added the sapphire or jet of the eye, the ebony cf the 
brows and hair, or the auburn or amber hue of the latter. 

Locality, or the faculty of Place. The taste of this faculty is for topography, 
geography, landscape scenery, and all that concerns the composition of place. 
The exercise of it, in acquiring a knowledge of these points, is highly gratifying. 
The inordinate predilection which many persons have for traveling in their own 
country, visiting foreign countries, reading books of travels, and embarking in 
voyages of discovery, arises from the unusual strength of it, and the delight experi- 
enced in the indulgence of it. The knowledge sought for and acquired by the 
exercise of this faculty does not embrace particular spots or tracts of country in 
an insulated capacity alone, but ia their connexion with other places, and their 
various relations to them. It is highly useful, therefore, to surveyors, engineers, 
commanders of armies, and all who attempt to give descriptions of territury, or to 
attain an accurate knowledge of it for practical purposes. It is essential that the 
faculty be strong and active in great astronomers, and all who excel in landscape 
painting. 

The taste of the faculty of Order is for neatness, accuracy, and method. Re- 
specting these it is peculiarly sensitive. It has a quick and delicate perception of 
them, and derives much gratification from witnessing them. Slovenliness, and 
all sorts of negligence and confusion are offensive to it. It prompts to order and 
regularity in all things. I need scarcely add, that its due cultivation and exer- 
cise are as useful as they are pleasing. Method in the disposition of time and the 
transaction of affairs, and neatness and accuracy in every thing, if they do not 
actually produce good, at least prevent much mischief. 'To neglect them, therefore, 
is to violate duty. 

Time. The function of this faculty is a lively and accurate perception of the 
lapse of time. It gives a memory for dates, and measures passing time with cor- 
rectness and precision. Hence it is concerned in the study of chronology and 
music ; the latter science embracing time as well as tune. Much of the enjoyment 
of music depends on it. The exercise of it is therefore pleasant. The knowledge 
of chronology is important, and it is therefore useful. 

Number. The function of this faculty appears from its name. It gives the 
power and love of calculation. Without it such attributes would have no exist- 
ence. Those who possess it, in a high degree, delight in figures, and excel in the 
use of them. It is essential to the mathematician, the astronomer, and the man 
of business. But to dilate on its importance is needless. ‘lhe world is familiar 
with it. In some way almost every process requires its aid. Without it man 
would be defective, and even the common affairs of life could not be transacted. 
To cultivate it, therefore, is equally a duty and a source of pleasure. 

Tune. The name of this faculty also indicates its function and use. Its taste 
and the capacity it confers are for music. The delight arising from the cultiva- 
tion and influence of it is much more intense than that afforded by any other 
intellectual faculty. Nor is its importance inferior to the pleasure it produces. 
Poets have celebrated it in more rapturous strains than any other art. Because 
it is a kindred art to their own, and instrumental in elevating it and increasing its 
effects ; perhaps their praises are extravagant. But, in sober truth, the power and 
influence of music are immense. It not only takes command of the affections 
and controls the actions of individual men, but of men in-masses, inflaming, soft- 
ening, and moulding them at pleasure. Battles, on which hung the fate of em- 
pires, have been lost and won through its agency ; and it is capable of imprinting 
itself on the character of nations. It was a knowledge of this latter fact that in- 
duced a profound judge of human nature to say, ‘ Let me make the popular 
songs of a country, and I care not who makes its laws.’ 

Popular eloquence excepted, nothing sways the feelings like music. It can not 
only awaken a single passion, and make it for a time the predominant spring of 
action, but by exciting, in quick succession, several strong passions, such as love, 
pity, grief, hatred, rage, and revenge, it can form a mental whiylwind, and mad- 
den the individual. Of this truth Alexander's Feast, by Dryden, is an exemplifi- 
cation, as natural and impressive, as it is beautiful and brilliant. It depicts so 
forcibly the infuriated monarch and his followers, that the scene can scarcely be 
considered a fiction. 

On all public occasions where music is introduced, its character is suited to 
the end in view, and, by preparing the minds of the multitude for action, 
facilitates its attainment. Is the object of the meeting religious worship? The 
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influence of solemn music in suppressing levity of thought and conduct, assim- 
ilating the tone of the affections to itself, raising the mind to the contemplation 
of heavenly things, and attuning it to adoration, is stronger than any language 
of mine can express. Is the meeting called to attend the funeral solemnities at 
the sepulture of a great benefactor, or to testify to the existence of public grief 
for any other calamity? The mournful elegy issues from the choir, and the 
softened multitude are melted into tears. Is the occasion warlike? The throng 
is fired by martial airs. Is it festive? The music, sprightly and enlivening, is 
suited to it, the spirits of the company are in unison, and gaiety, dancing, and 
merriment prevail. 

But the impression of these public pageants, however deep and engrossing at 

the time, is transient and comparatively unproductive. It is in private life, do- 
mestic and social, that music produces its greatest effect. Itis there that it takes a 
firm hold of the feelings, and moulds the character into a permanent shape. It is 
by the domestic fire-side, or in the social circle, where it is daily heard, that it 
modifies the nature of man, and, according to its spirit and tendency, cultivates 
in him a mild and peaceful, or a fierce and warlike disposition. 
Jonsidering the power of this fascinating art, we cannot be surprised, that, in 
the age of Grecian fable, its invention was attributed to the most accomplished of 
the gods; nor that it was represented to have moved rocks and woods, and so far 
propitiated even “ Infernal Natures,” as to have “ half-redeemed the lost Eury- 
dice.’ Stronger still; leaving the age of fiction, and coming down to our own 
sober times, we can scarcely withhold our assent from the sentiment of a modern 
poet, when he exclaims, 


~ 


Music the fiercest griefs can charm, 
And fate’s severest rage disarm ; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above ;”’ 
nor from that of another poet to the following effect ; 
** Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diseases, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison and the plague ; 
And hence the wise of ancient days adored 
One power of physic, melody, and song.”’ 

Finally, the pure delights and ameliorating influence of music ‘afford the best 
reason that can be assigned for considering it a part of the practice and enjoyment 
of the inhabitants of heaven. In cultivating it, therefore, to a reasonable extent, 
man consults his pleasure and performs his duty, and is so far a true Epicurean. 

Language. The function of this faculty is the attainment and use of articulate 
speech. But little, therefore, need be said in illustration and proof of either its 
great importance, or the gratification attending the exercise of it. Speech, writ- 
ten and oral, is the powerful instrument under the control of man, for good or evil, 
according to its application. It may be addressed to every faculty of the intellect, 
and made the means of governing the whole of them. Itis the true medium for 
conveying, diffusing, and perpetuating all knowledge, and of developing much. 
Even the knowledge of itself is thus alone rendered general and permanent. Em- 
pires and religions have risen and fallen by its influence. We have recently seen 
a monarch ejected from his throne by it, asa bubble is tossed on the bosom of the 
deep. For, by spreading through France a correct knowledge of freedom and 
right, and awakening in the people corresponding feelings, it prepared the way 
for the late revolution. It is, moreover, the chief means of education, as relates 
to intellectual and moral improvement. Without it, eloquence, history, and writ- 
ten poetry would be nullities. But to refer to all its uses would be to write vol- 
umes. It is one of the principal ties that hold human society together, as well as 
a means of supplying it with most of its comforts, and giving it power. 

Nor are the pleasures of speech inferior to its usefulness. Being the chief me- 
dium of intercourse between mind and mind, the charms of social life are princi- 
pally derived from it. So are the delights of vocal music, as far as they depend 
on a distinct expression of sentiment and thought. Of those of poetry and elo- 
quence, as already intimated, the same is true. Add to these the gratification 
arising from the knowledge and study of language, which to many persons is in- 
tense, and the amount will be great. 

— the mere knowing or perceptive faculties, I proceed to speak of those of 
relation. 
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Of these the first is Comparison, whose function is highly important, and the 
pleasure arising from it, conformable in degree. Its concern is with abstractions 
more than with substances. I mean, that it does not compare objects and their 
qualities with other objects and qualities, so much as objects with relations, or one 
relation with another, detecting their various similitudes and contrasts. Hence it 
is the faculty of analogy, which is indispensable as a source of illustration and 
metaphor. Allegories, parables, and fables, are its products. So is all figurative 
language, together with every form of expression, founded on the comparison of 
relations. In poetry, oratory, and polite literature generally, its use is extensive, 
and it contributes greatly to their richness and beauty. A few examples may ren- 
der my meaning more obvious. This faculty is the source of such phraseology 
as the following. “ Virgin snow ;” the analogy being between virgin purity and 
that of new-fallen snow. ‘The ermine of justice ;”’ expressive of the spotlessness 
of justice. The warrior of the “ lion-heart ;” a warrior as bold asa lion. A beau- 
tiful young lady is called a “ being or essence of light,’’ on account of her purity, 
lustre, and refinement. A foul, unsightly, and malignant wretch is denounced as 
a “toad,” a “ spider,” or a “ scorpion,” from his repulsive aspect and envenomed 
disposition. 

I have said that this faculty may be employed with fine effect in popular orato- 
ry. Lord Chatham gave a beautiful illustration of this, when, in the British House 
of Peers, he invoked the bishops, by “ the purity of their lawn,” and the occupant 
of the woolsack, by “ the spotlessness of his ermine,”’ to frown on certain sentiments, 
which he sternly denounced as “inhuman and unchristian.’’ Nor was Patrick 
Henry less happy in the exercise of the same faculty, in one of his speeches 
against the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Being asked, by an opponent, 
whether he had deliberately examined the * features of the constitution,” his re- 
ply was, “ I have, and discovered in it an awful squinting toward monarchy.” 

I have remarked that this faculty contributes also to the richness and beauty of 
poetry. Perhaps the writings of Moore furnish fine examples, in proof of this, 
in greater abundance than any others in the English language. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding them in any of the productions of that author’s pen. Let a vol- 
ume of his poetic works be opened, and they present themselves on every page. 
The only difficulty to be encountered consists in making a particular selection 
from clustering specimens which are all select. The following two or three are 
quoted from memory :— 

** As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below ; 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 
“QO! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead leafless branch in the summer’s bright ray ; 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain; 

It may smile in his light, but it blooms not again.” 


* Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where, cold and unhonored, his relics are laid ; 

Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed, 

As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 

** But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our souls.” 


** Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright beams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
And they come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
To bring back the features that joy used to wear. 

** Long, long be my heart with such memories filled ! 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 
You may break, you may ruin the rose, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


I shall only add that the matter and language of this faculty are extensively 
employed in the Old and New Testaments, and constitute the ornament of some 
of their finest passages. 

Causality. It is especially the possession and exercise of this that entitle us to 
the name of rational beings. Its function is to perceive the relation of cause and 
effect. It is therefore the chief faculty concerned in the process of reasoning, 
and is essential in all philosophical pursuits. It is also principally operative in 
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the process of generalization and abstraction. It travels with the same faculty, 
either up or down the chain of causation, tracing causes from their effects, and 
effects from their causes. It is therefore a mirror of both the past and the future, 
giving history in the former case, and prophecy in the latter. Its range is wide 
and diversified, including, in particular, natural philosophy in its several depart- 
ments, the higher branches of mathematics and astronomy, political economy, 
metaphysics, and the philosophy of natural history. Its most sublime and de- 
lightful effort is to ascend the chain of causation to its first link, and thus “ look 
through nature up to nature's God.” That to cultivate it is a duty, and, at the 
saine time, a source of pleasure, will not be denied. Its exercise, therefore, belongs 
to Epicurism. 

Wit. This faculty has been defined a vivid perception and ready command of 
certain remote analogies and contrasts, which, when exhibited, produce pleasure 
and gaiety. Although this definition is not correct to the letter, it is sufliciently 
so in substance for my present purpose. The product of wit, like every thing 
else that is brilliant and beautiful, excites the mind and invigoratesit in action. It 
gives a zest to conversation, point and lustre to poetry, anda cutting keenness to 
public debate. It is a powerful weapon in the hand of the satirist, and often scourges 
and withers vice and error, which argument and persuasion would assail in vain. 
Its usefulness cannot be doubted. In the true epicurisin of the table it is a chief 
ingredient. 

The last faculty to be noticed is that of Imitation, to which we are indebted for 
a large amount of our pleasures and benefits. It is, if not the source, an essen- 
tial auxiliary of all the fine arts, including painting, statuary, carving, engraving, 
modeling, and all the ornamental parts of architecture ; for every thing beautiful, 
as well as all that is useful, is but an imitation of nature. Even oratory, poetry, 
and music, being improved by a conformity to existing models, are deeply indebted 
to it. To a certain extent, education itself, especially in its refinements and polish, 
is the result of imitation: add scenic representations, which are the product of 
the same faculty, and its range, as a source of pleasure and advantage, is shown 
to be extensive. Few of our powers contribute more to our comfort, and to 
elevate civil over savage life. Besides the gratification it affords, therefore, its 
cultivation and exercise constitute a duty not to be dispensed with. 

Such are the chief elements which enter into the composition of Epicurism ; 
and virtually the author of that system practised and recommended the whole of 
them. If he did not do it in detail, he did it in principle. He wa’, as heretofore 
stated, a great moral teacher, whose scheme of improvement derived an ascend- 
ency over the schemes of his contemporaries and others, from its possessing a 
stricter conformity to the constitutional laws of human nature. His sagacity, as 
well as his feelings, taught him that man could not, by measures offensive to all 
his native instincts, or in direct opposition to them, be induced to become ei- 
ther enlightened or virtuous. He knew that as soon shall the stream run upward 
by the power of gravitation. And this is a lesson, all-important in moral educa- 
tion, which too many modern teachers have yet to learn. Their practice proves 
them ignorant of the simple truth, which the occurrences of every day demon- 
strate, that nothing is willingly and cordially embraced by man, unless it be lovely 
and attractive. To this, neither morality nor religion constitutes an exception. 
Render them stern and forbidding, or in any way offensive to him,—in other 
words, put them out of harmony with his nature, and, disregarding if not actually 
disliking them,—he will attach himself to something more agreeable,as certainly, 
and as much in obedience to a law of creation, as the needle points to the pole, or 
the planets gravitate toward the sun. Man was made to be led, not driven; and 
he can be led only by what is pleasing to him. He rebels against compulsion, by 
an instinct of his nature; and, by another instinct equally strong, shuns what is 
disagreeable to him. If he is to occupy a place in the Elysium of virtue, and be 
satisfied with it, he must be drawn to it by silken cords, and retained there by the 
delights of the place. Compel him to enter it by force or fear, and let him find 
it bleak or barren, or in any way repulsive, and he will escape from it. 

But let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean that the Paradise of Virtue 
is a Calypso’s island. Neither are voyagers seduced into it by the songs of Sirens, 
or the allurements of wantons, nor retained there by sensual indulwences. They 
are directed to it by the light of wisdom, and enticed by their moral instincts ; 
and the gratification chiefly of the same faculties induces them to remain. True, 
their animal instincts are not neglected ; nor ought they tobe. But, occupying 
an inferior station, they are kept in due subordination to the higher, and rendered 
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subservient to them. If fruits of the garden are delicious, they are gratified by 
them; if the breeze is balmy, they enjoy it; if the walks are shady and the 
woodland scenery beautiful, they admire them, and often resort to them for amuse- 
ment and pleasure ; if the groves are musical, from the songs of birds, they are 
delighted with them; and they enjoy the fresh turf and the grassy lawn impearl- 
ed by dew-drops and silvered by imoon-beams, as well as the azure firmament 
brightened by sun-beams, and spangled with stars. Nor are they insensible to the 
pleasures of love, friendship, and social intercourse. But these things are so en- 
joyed as not to be abused. The sweets are neither by misuse converted into bit- 
terness, nor the salutary cup into poison. They are each of them so employed as 
to minister to health and true enjoyment, and, above all, to strengthen and improve 
the mind, and foster in it sentiments of gratitude and piety towards Him who 
gave them. 

Such, I say, are the motives which lead man into the paths of virtue, and the 
pleasures which must hold him there. None else are suited to the purpose. He 
was not made to thread his way through briers and thorns, if, by turning to the 
right or lett, he can move at ease amidst clustering roses and bowers of jasmine. 
Nor will aught but compulsion, folly, or madness, induce him to do so. Neither 
will any thing short of such causes make him turn from the linnet or the thrush, 
to the raven or the screech-owl. But to drop these figures, and conclude with a 
few inductions expressed in sober language. 

According to the general tenor of the preceding remarks, true Epicurism con- 
sists in the enjoyment of pleasure, under the sanction of a sense of duty. This 
is real happiness; for, apart from a consciousness of duty performed, that state 
has no existence. The more permanent and valuable portion of it arises {rom 
the possession of knowledge, and the regulated indulgence of the moral instinets. 
That man’s business on earth is to seek happiness, as here defined, will, I think, 
not be denied by any one, who has a just conception of the fitness of things, or 
of the benevolence of the Deity. The great question then is, how is he to attain 
it? Tothis the answer is plain, provided the views contended for, in this paper, 
are correct. He can be happy only by following the desires of his nature duly 
disciplined, and under salutary restraint. I mean, that he must follow, as occasion 
may require, the desires of his entire nature, always giving to his higher instincts 
the ascendency they deserve, and never gratifying the lower in opposition to their 
dictates. ‘Thus schooled and regulated, his wishes will be always in accord with 
virtue. In conforming to them, therefore, in his conduct, his moral feelings will 
be gratified, without being tainted, his intellect strengthened by the requisite ex- 
ercise on suitable subjects, and his enjoyment, being as varied as his faculties are 
numerous, will be abundant in its amount. Under a life thus governed, not only 
will harmony subsist between his animal, intellectual, and moral instincts ; those 
instincts will contribute directly to the gratification no less than the benefit of 
each other. Such will be the happy condition of the human mind, when the work 
of education shall be complete. A millennium will prevail in it. Like the lion and 
the lamb reposing under the shadow of the same bough,on which the eagle and the 
dove are perched in amity, resentment and benevolence will then go hand in hand 
in the promotion of happiness, and all the other faculties will unite in the work. It 
is not true, then, as too many contend, that happiness can be attained, or duty per- 
formed, by either attempting to extinguish a single instinct we possess, or by ob- 
stinately refusing to obey its impulses. Let its desires be duly tempered, and 
suitable occasions of indulgence be selected, and its gratification has the sanction 
of Him who bestowed it. If this be not trne, human nature is a compound of 
contradictions,—a riddle, which no existing intelligence can solve. But a position 
so irreverent toward the Deity is inadmissible. Human nature is neither enig- 
matical nor self-contradictory. It is as perfectly intelligible as any thing else. It 
is, moreover, in harmony with itself and all things around it, and no more rebel- 
ious against a single law of creation, than a tempest, or an earthquake, or any 
other physical event. 

Does any one doubt the possibility of man’s attaining, by education, the well- 
balanced condition of mind to which I have refered? In such scepticism | may 
notconeur. My view of the wise and beneficent dispensation, under which we 
live, forbids it. [ cannot believe in irremediable imperfection in any of the prod- 
ucts of the AurHor of creation. Such belief imputes imperfection to the Cre- 
ATOR himself. 

Man, as already mentioned, is in harmony with himself and with all things 
around him. In other words, he is placed in a situation adapted to his nature, and 
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all his faculties are adapted to each other. The higher can be made to control 
the lower, and employ them in virtuous purposes, as duty requires. I say this 
can be done, because in many instances it has been done. Inflexible resolution, 
with corresponding exertions to that effect, will never fail to accomplish the work. 
Man possesses, moreover, the precise number and kinds of faculties requisite to 
him. Give him one more, it will be superfluous; take one from him, he will be 
imperfect ; alter one, and his fitness for his station will be marred. All this could 
be easily demonstrated, were there time for the analysis. Has he a faculty of 
any kind to be exercised, gratified, and improved? These purposes it is in his 

ower to obtain simultaneously. Is it adhesiveness? there are objects around 
ont on which to exercise it ; and the exercise at once both gratifies and improves 
it. Is it benevolence, veneration, or conscientiousness? of these the same is 
true. Is it form, tune, comparison, or causality? here again, I have already 
shown, that sources of gratification and improvement are at hand. Of all his 
other faculties, the same may be affirmed. He has only to will their exercise and 
improvement, and the end is attained. By proper discipline, therefore, they may 
be reduced to the harmony of which I have spoken. 

Where then, I ask, is the imperfection of our race, beyond that of other exist- 
ences? and where its dislocation and unsuitableness to the place it occupies? I 
answer, that they are to be found not in the realities of the creation of Heaven ; 
but in the fancies of mortals, who have created for themselves. Hence it appears, 
from his constitution and the laws which govern it, that man offers no exception 
to the scheme of optimism; that he is virtuous and useful only when he seeks 
pleasure in conformity to the calls of kis several instincts cultivated and balanced ; 
and that, therefore, in him, true Epicurism and a compliance with duty are the 
same. 


THE DEAD SET. 
WHEREIN f SPEAK OF MOST DISASTROUS CHANCES. 


Tue clock struck two, a welcome sound, for it was the dinner hour. 
Some people dine at five; let them. I am a man of appetite, and am 
sharp-set full three hours sooner. A cool air and a long walk in the 
forenoon had contributed in fitting me to enjoy the bounties of Provi- 
dence with particular relish. The table already smoked under a load 
of savory viands. ‘The flavor that reeked upwards from a dozen 
dishes would have overpowered in genial fragrance all the incense ever 
snuffed by a Pagan divinity. Sancho Panza did not smack his lips 
with greater gusto among the mountains of meat at Camacho’s wed- 
ding, than I did on bolting from my arm chair towards the dinner table. 

As I moved by the window, my eye was caught by a sign newly 
erected on the opposite side of the street. ‘‘ Ready-made coffins for 
sale here!” Confusion! Was ever a sight so mal-apropos. To be 
caught just at the moment of dinner, with such a damper to the spirits ! 
Was the thing possible? [looked again. It was no illusion. I even 
fancied I could see the horrid receptacles within the door. A cold 
‘shivering came over my frame. I rushed to the table, but could not 
get the direful image from my mind. I remembered that I had a fit of 
sickness some fifteen years before; and “what,” thought I, “if I 
should be sick again !”” The idea made me a little qualmish at the first 
start. I began to eat, but alas! my appetite had fled—I could not tell 
how. It was to no purpose that dish after dish was set before me; my 
languid palate refused to be excited by all the condiments of the cook- 
ing art; spices were no longer stimulating, nor pickles provocative. 
Can a worse accident happen, the longest day in the year, than to lose 
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one’s dinner? Think of my vexation, then, to be balked of it at the 
very threshhold, and by such a provoking occurrence. 

1 put up with the disappointment as philosophically as I was able. 
“To-morrow,” said I to myself, ‘I shall get over it, and make amends 
for lost time.” Never was fond anticipation more cruelly falsified. 
The sight of that accursed sign had lost none of its dire potency. I 
could not eat my dinner! Just so the next day, and the next. It was 
a perpetual scarecrow to my affrighted appetite. I never could look 
out of the window without seeing it; in fact it seemed to be stereotyped 
on my brain. ‘This could not be endured long. I began to grow thin. 
Horrid! I was thought of for an alderman not six months before. 

So I changed my lodgings; no inconsiderable exertion for ‘“‘ men of 
mould.” I hate to be moving about. ‘‘ Make them like unto a 
wheel,” I always regarded as the bitterest curse ever uttered. I chose 
a different part of the city, and took care never to walk through the 
street I had quitted. In a short time I began to pick up. 

I had not quite recovered my pristine rotundity, when I was awak- 
ened one morning just at day-break, (I never rise “before ten) by a 
violent ringing of the door-bell. In less than a minute the house-maid 
burst into the room with, “Sir, Doctor Burdock has come to see you.” 
** A murrain confound Doctor Burdock,” said I, ‘‘ what is the quack 
after here?” My reply was unattended to by the maid, who instantly 
popped out and introduced the Doctor, a cadaverous looking caitiff, at- 
tended by a couple of fellows—young beginners, I suppose, in the art of 
killing. ‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed he, ‘lucky we found you so quick—called 
at three houses in this street before we came to the right one,—some 
alteration made in the numbers last week. But I must proceed to 
work immediately—hope you sent for me the moment you felt the first 
symptoms.” My astonishment at this unexpected intrusion prevented 
me from uttering a word for a few moments; but at length I asked, 

“What is your business here ?” 

“* My dear sir,” he replied, ‘“‘ I cannot stop to describe to you the 
whole extent of my practice in the city, because you might die in the 
mean time, you know. How long ago did you swallow the poison ?”’ 

** Sir,” said I, ‘‘ you are altogether mistaken, I have swallowed no 
poison, nor és 

** Nonsense—it is idle to say that saltpetre is not poison; a whole 
ounce at a time. ‘Terrible burning pain in the stomach, you say. 
Warm water, girl, immediately.” 

“T tell you Doctor, you have called at the wrong 

*‘ Fiddlestick—no matter whether I call it the wrong name or not; 
poison is poison, call it what you will. I must apply the stomach pump 
immediately.” 

“Get out of the house, blockhead ; I'll have none of your infernal 
machines thrust down my throat. I tell you again, 1 am not , 

** Ah, what an obstinate man !—-and just on the brink of the grave 
perhaps. Some people will have their way, though they die for it. 
But we cannot wait.” 

“*Go to the “ 

** Bless me! he begins to rave !—See how his eyes roll. "Tis the 
effect of the poison. Quick! quick! seize him by the arms—hold 
his mouth open. Poor man! | fear it is al] over with him!” 
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My condition was now desperate. I was already in their clutches ; 
but despair gave me strength. I lent the doctor a punch in the ribs 
with all the force I could exert, which threw him over backwards, and 
in falling, luckily for me, he knocked down one of his assistants. Ere 
they had a moment’s time to pick themselves up, I attacked the third, 
and pitched him out of the room. ‘Then returning to the two fallen 
heroes I succeeded in trundling them through the door-way on all fours. 
I then clapped the door to and locked it in an instant. For a moment 
I imagined myself in safety, but presently overheard them speak of 
fetching a crow-bar, and bursting open the door “ to save the poor crea- 
ture’s life,” as they compassionately added. Not an instant was to be 
lost. I hurried on a few clothes, stripped the bed to make a rope lad- 
der, fastened it to the window, slipped out silently, and glided into the 
street. I ran through the first narrow lane I came to, without looking 
behind me, scampered up one alley and down another, and did not think 
myself out of danger till I was entirely out of breath. 

What became of Doctor Burdock I cannot say, for I felt too great a 
horror at the darker I had escaped, ever to go near the scene after- 
ward. I took new lodgings, and began to recover from the effects of 
the catastrophe. There is nothing like a sudden fright for taking down 
a man’s flesh. However, for a long while, I could not hear the door-bell 
ring of a morning, without being thrown into acold sweat; and if ever 
the nightmare assailed me, it was sure to come in the shape of a stom- 
ach pump, with a nozzle as big as the boiler of a steam-boat, sticking 
fast in my windpipe. After a time, [ recovered some serenity of mind, 
and was master of a tolerable appetite. Ah! with what disconsolate 
regrets did I look back upon the golden days of good eating! when 
the peaceful calm of my mind resembled an unrufiled ocean of turtle 
soup, and each happy year glided round with as noiseless and undis- 
turbed a uniformity as a fat goose revolves on the spit! 

One day I was interrupted in the midst of my dinner,—I think I 
had not felt so good an appetite for many a month. I had been but 
an hour and a half at table, and several courses remained to come on. 
I was told there were persons at the door desiring to speak with me. 
** Particularly engaged,” said I. ‘* But they are come on very urgent 
business, and must be attended to,” said the servant—and I observed 
a strangely mysterious expression of face with which this was uttered. 
I hurried to the door, hardly knowing why. No man in his senses 
surely ever would have left his dinner for such athing. But let that 
pass. There was a fatality about it. At the door I was met by four 
men bearing on their shoulders a coffin! I was horror struck ; all the 
terrific forebodings and frightful images which had haunted my im- 
agination from the beginning, returned with tenfold blackness. My 
hair rose on end. I stood aghast, rooted to the ground, and had no 
power to move ! 

** Are you Mr. Brown ?” asked one of the spectres. 

**T am,” replied I. (John Brown, good reader, is my unfortunate 
name.) 

** Here is the coffin we have made for you. We have worked upon 
it with all possible despatch, because we knew you would want it im- 
mediately.” 
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‘** But I have no particular desire to be buried,” said I, trembling, 
and unable to stand without leaning against the wall. 

** Tat is neither here nor there,” they replied. ‘‘ Our business is 
to bring it to this place for Mr. Brown, who is to be buried to-day. 
You are the man.” 

** But I am not dead, nor likely to die. I have just eaten a hearty 
dinner—that is, I have begun to eat it. You surely wo’n’t put me in 
the .’ Icould utter no more; fright absolutely took away the 
power of speech. 

“Why not?” returned they, with certain significant winkings. 
** We are accustomed to despatch our business and ask no questions.” 

It was plain now that there was a conspiracy to bury me alive. 
What could be done? If I retreated into the house, I could hope for 
no protection from the inmates, who were doubtless in the plot. How 
otherwise would a coflin have been brought to the door?’ There was 
no resource but to cut andrun. I pushed through the entry, knocking 
down two of the conspirators as I sprang out of the door, and took to my 
heels without a hat. ‘Turning a corner, and losing sight of my pursu- 
ers, [ came upon a hack standing in the street, with the door open. I 
sprang in without a moment’s thought, glad of any means of escape. 
The hackman, thinking me to be the person he had been waiting for, 
shut the door, mounted the box, and drove on. 

The fatigue I had suffered in running, threw me into a slumber. 
At last I was awakened and told I had reached the place. On alight- 
ing [| found myself in a yard, from which I was conducted into a spa- 
cious building, which I took for a tavern. I imagined myself at some 
distance from the city, and congratulated myself on my escape from it. 
Unlucky wretch !—I was at that moment in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital ! 

In a few minutes I found myself surrounded by numerous members 
of the faculty. “This patient,” said the principal surgeon, taking my 
head between his hands, “ is afflicted with a paralysis of the lower jaw 
—be so good as to open your mouth.” [| shook my head, struggling to 
get free, but he held on the faster. ‘* We shall now proceed to exhibit 
some electrical experiments upon him, which | am strongly of opinion 
will be attended with beneficial results; the worst that can happen is, 
that they may knock out some of his grinders, and loosen most of the 
front teeth.” 

These horrible words sounded in my ears like a death-knell. I 
could not speak ; for the scientific operator had distended my jaws to 
the utmost stretch with a wooden gag, which I in vain attempted to 
force out. My hands were secured, and I was held fast in my seat by 
the doctors, who all crowded round me. ‘‘ It would be such a beauti- 
ful experiment,” said they. Was ever any destiny like mine? Driven 
half to distraction by ready-made coffins on one day—attacked by a 
stomach-pump on another—within a hair’s breadth of being buried 
alive on the next, and now the grinders about to be blown out of my 
jaws by a broadside from an electrical battery ! 

“ Verily,” thought I, ‘‘ this is destined to be the last day of my life ;” 
an army of doctors are upon me, armed with all sorts of blood-thirsty 
weapons. Death or dislocation will most assuredly be my lot.” I grew 
as pale as a sheet; the perspiration stood in large drops upon my face. 
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I began to bellow like a bull of Bashan, and struggle and kick with all 
vengeance. Nothing seemed likely to avail me, and the machine ap- 
proached that was to disable my powers of mastication forever. When, 
all at once, the back of the chair gave way, and a dozen of us were 
sprawling on the floor in an instant. With the quickness of lightning 
I sprang to the door, cleared every passage to the street, knocking 
down all that came in my way, and throwing chairs and tables behind 
me to encumber the passage to my pursuers. On gaining the street, I 
continued running, determined to escape from the city as quick as pos- 
sible. I directed my course towards West-Boston bridge, but just as I 
set my foot upon it, the draw was hoisted for the passage of a sloop. 
I turned about and ran to the Western Avenue. I had proceeded a 
quarter of a mile upon it, when I was stopped by the sight of a strange 
looking carriage approaching me. It was a hearse! 

“Then came my fit again!” I could no more have endured to 
encounter it, than I could have faced a hungry tiger. Most assuredly 
had I approached it, I should have been seized and carried off; for so 
my terrified imagination whispered me. Again I turned and ran back. 
After passing through several streets, my terror a little subsided ; I felt 
a gnawing hunger—think of an unfinished dinner, and the galopades I 
had practised. It was now evening, and I entered a tavern. I order- 
ed a supper, and while it was getting ready, attempted to divert my 
mind from the harrowing thoughts that occupied it, by reading the 
various bills with which bar-rooms are generally ornamented. But 
woful attempt! the first that met my eye was a staring sheet, headed 
with an enormous black coffin, and the title of ‘“‘ An Elegy on the 
Death of Mr. John Brown, who committed suicide under mental de- 
rangement occasioned by a scolding wife, §c.” In a paroxysm of hor- 
ror and vexation I tore the sheet to atoms, and rushed into the street. 
All human things seemed combined to drive me mad. It was raining 
cats and dogs. ‘1 ’ll drown myself,” said I, ‘‘ and make an end of it.” 
I cannot say | was quite serious in the resolution, but I ran towards 
the wharf, determined at least to devise some means of escaping from 
the city by water. But how idle to struggle against the decrees of 
fate! Passing through Broad-street, I stumbled into a cellar among a 
troop of Irishmen, who were holding a wake over the dead body of one 
of their countrymen. I lost my senses by the fall; and the Paddies 
having settled the matter that I was kilt, resolved to bury us both 
together, in order to save time. 

I know not how it happened, but when I came to myself I was 
scampering off at full speed with the whole troop in parsuit, calling out 
to me to come back and be buried dacently like a jantleman. The 
upshot of it was that I fell into the dock. 

- The Humane Society must tell the rest. I am still alive, and have 
not been buried, though I consider it a downright impossibility to avoid 
the catastrophe much longer. I now feel disposed to take the matter 
into my own hands, and fairly entomb myself for some short and safe 
space of time, hoping this may break the spell. Reader, have pity on 
me. Six months ago I quite filled a capacious easy chair, and now 
you might truss me into an eel-skin. The Three Perils of Man have 
long been notorious ; but there are two others that might make the 
number five—a Deputy Sheriff, and a Dead Set. 























YANKEEISMS. 
Pet. In what tongue speakest thou ? 
Mat. Marry, | think in my mother tongue. 

Ir is somewhat amusing to take up a work professing to contain 
specimens of what the authors are pleased to consider Yankee dialect ; 
that is, [ presume, the customary use of language among the Ameri- 
cans. Such exhibitions out-Caliban Caliban himself in their deformi- 
ties, more especially when drawn by foreigners; as, for instance, by 
Galt, in his novel, entitled Laurie ‘Todd, or in Matthews’s representa- 
tion of “ Brother Jonathan at Home,” to say nothing of the choice 
specimens embodied in the elegant and veracious work of the accom- 
plished Mrs. Trollope, and in those of other writers of similar char- 
acters, whose unblushing mendacity seems to entitle them to at least 
the first half of the motto of the renowned Chevalier Bayard ; for they 
appear indeed to be ‘‘ sans peur,” though instead of the ‘ et sans 
reproche,” we should be inclined to substitute “‘ et sans honté,”’ as the 
more deserving finish of the sentence. What should we th nk of a 
painter, who, in endeavoring to make a portrait of Tully, surnamed 
Cicero, from an unlucky wart on his face, should represent his face as 
all wart; or, in the same way, should give a huge proboscis as the like- 
ness of the illustrious Ovid, to whom, in like manner, the prominence 
of his nasal organ had the honor of giving an additional and dis- 
tinctive epithet? Surely the world would laugh, not at those thus 
depicted, but at the extreme folly of the painter, who should thus go 
beyond all bounds of probability, even in the region of caricature ; 
for such things would no more be caricature, than the boy’s saying 
that he saw an apple that weighed twenty pounds, was an instance of 
hyperbole. No, they are but downright stupid lying and misrepre- 
sentation, and evince neither wit nor humor. 

Even some of our own writers do not seem to know when they have 
got to the proper limits of burlesque ; but, as if there eould not be too 
much of a good thing, cram into the mouth of one man, all the 
queer, cant phrases they ever heard, either at first or second hand, from 
all the uncouth fellows, idiots included, that they ever met with in the 
course of their lives, doubling the stock to boot out of their own inven- 
tion, and then send the crambo out to the world, as a caricature of 
Yankeeisms ; witness, for instance, Joe Strickland and Enoch Tim- 
bertoes. 

One error, however, is usually avoided by our own writers, into 
which foreigners fall very readily; that, I mean, of confounding 
together the peculiarities of different sections of the Union, for these 
peculiarities are extremely well marked in many instances, and the 
cant and slang, as well as the simple local idioms of the centaur of Ken- 
tucky, are as different from those of the sly, civil jockey, or tin-ware 
vender of New-England, as the Ohio flat-boat of the one is from the 
pedlar’s cart of the other. Many words and phrases are current in 
the middle states, that are any thing but vernacular on either the north 
or south of them, while these regions have each their own Shibboleth, 
by which their natives are betrayed. 

In saying this, however, I do not mean that, which every one, who 
knows any thing about the matter, cannot but know to be untrue, that 
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there is any marked discrepancy in the general use of language 
between the inhabitants of these different portions of our country, par- 
ticularly among those constituting the more intelligent and educated 
part of society. Among such itis only a single word used occasionally 
in the freedom of unrestrained conversation, or a figurative phrase 
growing out of local usages and pursuits, that, in language, merely 
serves to mark the distinction, or to betray to an observer the place 
of residence of one with whom he may be talking. It is chiefly 
among the more illiterate,—for among the eastern population, want of 
letters is but comparative,—among those, who, by their occupation, are 
much confined, and who converse but little, except with those immedi- 
ately about them, occupied like themselves, that these peculiarities 
are observable in any very great degree ; and they do not affect the 
general use of language, but are merely little phrases of comparison, 
and the like, now and then making their appearance, and not serving 
as a garnish to every speech and utterance as the caricaturists repre- 
sent it. 

In almost every nation, and certainly very conspicuously in the 
different races that compose the population of Great-Britain, besides 
what may be considered the current language of the realm, there is a 
coinage of words, peculiarly their own, among the lower classes of soci- 
ety, adapted to their peculiar wants, customs, and callings, and forming 
an unwritten variety of the tongue. ‘This, among certain classes, those 
particularly that hang loose upon society, and whose home is every- 
where, any-where, or no-where, becomes more and more distinet,—in 
fact, a dialect or gibberish of its own kind, a veritable heathen tongue, 
dove-tailed into the language, so as to be intelligible only to the initiat- 
ed, and familiarly made use of, for all sort of nefarious intercourse ; the 
language, in short, of rogues and vagabonds,—legitimately, that is, and 
sometimes extending its ramifications to those who are not particularly 
members of these two worshipful divisions of the human race. ; 

The efforts of some writers, in their zeal for representing all the 
various simples that form that motley compound, called by the generic 
term, man, that is, all the different biped ingredients that constitute 
society in its various phases, have of late brought some of these idioms 
into more general display, under the title of the Language of the 
Fancy, &c. in the delineation of various characters of blackguards 
and ruffians. The subject had indeed been treated of before, in a 
philological point of view, by other writers ; thus Pegge, in his “* An- 
ecdotes of the English Language,’ mentions the dialect under the 
classical appellation of “ St. Giles’s Greek,” and, if we mistake not, 
refers to a lexicon or glossary of it, published, we think, by Cross. 
Such notices, however, were, by their nature, confined pretty much 
to that class of scholars, who amuse themselves with researches into 
points of knowledge, that have little, either of use or beauty to recom- 
mend them, but, like flies in amber, excite curiosity only by their 
strangeness. ‘he modern writers, before alluded to, such as Scott and 
Bulwer, have, however, brought this dialect into the cognizance of 
those classes of society, that otherwise might not have been aware of 
its existence, and, as it were, transplanted the flowers of speech that 
naturally bloom in the environs of the dunghill and the sewer, to the 
more agrecable, though perhaps less odoriferous, atmosphere of the 
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boudoir and drawing-room. We trust that they will never become 
naturalized there, and cannot but wonder at the taste that should ever 
have sanctioned their introduction merely as curiosities. 

We have, however, deviated from the current of our remarks, which 
was, to observe that this peculiar employment of language, whether 
that of the simple kind first spoken of, the technicalities of crafts and 
classes, or the cant and slang of the felon and his consorts, is by no 
means to be considered as making a part of the legitimate language of 
a nation; that is, in speaking ef it generally, or entitled to a place 
among its peculiarities. ‘The nautical phraseology of a sailor, is only 
to be regarded as a part of the Janguage in its application to maritime 
purposes and subjects; his transfering of it to objects and occurren- 
ces on shore, is the peculiarity of the class to which he belongs, and 
does not entitle it to be considered among the idioms at large of the 
country. Such is the case also with the slang of the boatmen on our 
great western rivers, and their intimates; it is but the peculiarity of 
the race, and not deserving of the appellation of an Americanism. It 
is on the same footing with the slang of the smugglers, the gipsies, or 
the coal-heavers of England, appropriate only when put into the mouths 
of those to whom it belongs. ‘The only kind of phraseology that can 
be properly spoken of, or used as designating a real national peculiar- 
ity, is that which is used by the people at large, independent of their 
peculiar pursuits. Making this the ground of distinction,—and it seems 
the only legitimate one,—the peculiarities of the Yankee dialect will be 
wonderfully narrowed down. Certain modes of speech we shall, indeed, 
find not uncommon among the illiterate and unrefined, which serve 
very well to mark the distinction between them and those more culti- 
vated in mind and of better taste; but still, very many of these modes 
of speech belong to the language, and are to be found on both sides of 
the Atlantic. ‘The great difference between the similar classes in 
England and this country seems to be, that here the peculiar modes 
are fewer, and more generally used ; and, therefore, by frequent repeti- 
tion, more likely to attract the attention of a stranger, or one who is an 
observer of such matters, than in England, where they are so much 
more numerous, and vary so much in different counties or districts, 
and, from the mixture of their inhabitants, are so often presented to the 
ear in different varieties, that few appear very particularly prominent. 

This is all easily to be accounted for. ‘The English, as to their 
origin, are a very heterogeneous race; Britons, Saxons, Danes, Nor- 
mans, Jutes, and Angles, established themselves at various times in 
the island, holding more or less sway, and at times concentrating 
themselves more particularly in one or two districts of less or greater 
size, Where they gradually settled down, imparting a prevailing provin- 
cialism to the language then spoken, not even to this day obliterated. 
The dialects of the peasantry of Yorkshire and Somersetshire, and so 
respectively of some of the other counties, if we may trust to the speci- 
mens given by Pegge, are almost as much unlike toeach other, and to 
what may be considered the English language, taking well-written books 
as the standard, as are the Spanish and Portuguese, or the Dutch and 
German. Now, the early settlers of New-England, in particular, and 
of the United States generally, came mostly from one or two counties 
in England, and were of a class by birth, education, and habits, ele- 
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vated, at the least, considerably above the mere peasantry of the coun- 
try, and very many of them were scholars and gentlemen, speaking 
the language in its best form as then used. ‘They established this as 
the prevailing mode of speech here, and their descendants constitute 
by far the greater portion of the people, in New-England, at least, cer- 
tainly, and we think even in all of the states, throwing out the slave 
population. From some of the more humble of them, certain peculiar- 
ities, those of the counties from whence they came, have been propa- 
gated and retained, perhaps, increased in some degree, in after times, 
when a more motley class of emigrants found their way across the 
Atlantic, and mingled gradually with the descendants of the primitive 
settlers. Yet, after all, such as these are but few in number, and, 
excepting some of local origin, legitimate coinages, or borrowings to 
express new circumstances, for which no established word was to be 
had, they may be traced back to the native soil of our forefathers. 
This is the case with the ’cute, the sleek, or slick, the handsome, the 
mighty, and almost all similar words employed by Yankees ; two, how- 
ever, in their original garb were zlick and moighty, and so far, have 
improved in Yankee usage; ‘cute is genuine Yorkshire, and handsome 
is only applied more generally, as a term of commendation, than in 
polished English usage. 

Such is the case with the most part of the words set down as Yan- 
Keeisms, and even many of the phrases, as, the ‘‘ well,” the ‘ why 
now,” the “ you do n’t say so,” the ‘‘ well said,” the “look here,’ the 
*‘ look there,” the “ look you,” are all legitimate English, and not only 
so, but several of them have their corresponding phrases in French—in 
good polite French; witness the Eh bien! the Voila, the Vore7, the 
Vous ne le dites pas, &c. &c. some of which are used by that mercu- 
rial race, even where a Yankee would not think of doing it, as in the 
*€ Voici des eremples,” ina book of arithmetic, which we well recollect 
once extorted from a learned friend, a high encomium on the great 
fitness of the French language for matters of science, from its peculiar 
liveliness and dramatic effect, though we in vain assured him that, in 
our opinion, the wvic?, in the above citation, had no more dramatic 
effect upon the mind of a Frenchman, than ‘* The following are exam- 
ples” would convey to us in our plain vernacular. 

All these kinds of things, though they fitly make their appearance at 
times in representations of common Yankee talk, do not by any means 
constitute it, and are only the occasional garnishes of the illiterate. 
One of the most marked peculiarities of the real Yankee, that is, the 
New-Englander, is in some few instances of the compromise between 
the disposition to rap out an oath in a moment of excitement, and the 
check of his conscience telling him it is not right so to do, which com- 
promise is effected by the production of some anomalous exclamation, 
sufficiently near to an oath to ease the distemperature of the speaker’s 
mind, and serve as a vent to his passion, of whatever kind it may be, 
while, at the same time, it avoids the guilt of pronouncing words of 
holy, sacred, or solemn import. ‘Thus, for instance, we have ‘“ I swan” 
and ‘ I swanny’’ for I swear ; “Gosh” and “ Gorrih” for By G—d ; 
* tarnation” and “ darnation” for damnation; “ Gaul darn you’ for 
G-d d—n you; with their various compounds, and other like creations 
of the union of wrath and principle. Similar forms may be observed 
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in the Egad, ecod, ’sbuds, ’sblood, &c. of the English, which are traced 
back, by their etymologists, to various forms of profane oaths. In 
justice, however, it should be observed, that, for the most part, these 
uncouth expressions among us are to be found only in the mouths of 
school-boys and the decidedly coarse and vulgar. 

Among what may be considered the features of Yankee phrase- 
ology, as exhibited among the commonalty, though for the most frequent 
only with those professedly wags, are various curious similes and meta- 
phors, many of them by no means wanting in a kind of dry humor, if 
rightly understood, and not unfrequently possessing an allusion to scrip- 
ture as the basis. ‘Thus the comparison, “as hungry as a graven im- 
age’’ is founded upon the apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon, and 
is a joke upon the description given by the priests of their idol’s appetite 
and consumption of provision. So, too, a wag observed of a neighbor 
who was full of crude notions of one kind or another, that he had a good 
deal of pig-corn in his garret, and of another who was stupid, that *‘ he 
would cut up thick under the hat ;” this last is only a figurative version 
of the English cant expression for stupidity, ‘‘ fat in the forehead,” and 
the pig-corn in the garret is certainly as polite an expression as that in 
use among our trans-atlantic brethren, viz. ‘‘ that a man has maggots in 
his brain.” 

Such kinds of phrases are in fact indigenous to all countries, though 
more or less local for the most part, originating in some individual 
whimsicality of expression, amusing those that hear it, and by them 
repeated in familiar and jocose conversation, till it gains a sort of circu- 
lation as a by-word or proverbial phrase. It is no more to be expected 
that we should have the same assortment of these as the English have, 
than that we should have the same household furniture. Different sec- 
tions of all countries have many different phrases of this kind, 
while others, by various circumstances, obtain more wide and general 
extension, and some of universal application, by translation or the like, 
find a home in foreign lands, rising to the dignity of proverbs. 

[t would be an amusing matter to one who had Icisure and opportu- 
nity for such things, to take the peculiar proverbs, phrases, and words, 
or what are esteemed such, of one language, and compare them with 
similar ones in other languages, or in the same language as spoken in 
different countries having people of the same origin. Many curious 
resemblances would thus appear, and many things would be traced to 
origins and usages now forgotten. A work before cited, that of 
Pegge, contains many entertaining researches of this kind on English 
phrases, some of which are used in this country ; and had we a more 
full collection of such, we doubt not that very many Yankeeisms might 
be found to be legitimate blaatings of the calves of John Bull. 
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THE HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 


°T is education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined. 


‘HERE are more objects of compassion in these northern states than 
the public are generally aware of. We speak not of the miserably 
poor, of drunkards, intemperate politicians or poets; but of a class 
which no one who has lived long in any of our large cities can have failed 
to observe. We allude to the offspring of poor persons (though many 
of the children of the rich are equally objects of pity) between seven 
and sixteen years of age, the spring of life, during which the twig may 
be bent any way. Many of them have no parents, and a great many 
might better be orphans, than be under the jurisdiction of those they 
have. Some see no examples at home but of vice; others are aban- 
doned to their own evil guidance, but by far the greater number are 
made candidates for the penitentiary by parental indulgence. ‘There 
are probably some hundreds of these littke wretches in Boston. Almost 
every ward is infested by agang of them. Most of them sin by impulse, 
but a few, who consider themselves above the vulgar, are, or have been, 
organized in bands, and frequent all the purlieus of vice, of which the 
entrance is attainable by the payment of a fee not exceeding twenty-five 
cents; that sum being, generally, the extent of the means of each indi- 
vidual. ‘hese are they whe may be seen in the galleries of the thea- 
tres, the minor ones especially, and about the doors, where they squabble 
for checks ; others sometimes venture to break a window, or dilapidate 
a watchman. ‘lhe more vulgar sort are contented with pilfering in a 
small way, draining the glasses set down by older tipplers, cursing and 
swearing, abusing every boy better dressed than themselves, throwing 
stones and filth, Sabbath-breaking, ringing door-bells, and a thousand 
other enormities. No one, who has lived in a neighborhood cursed with 
the presence of a swarm of these promising young hopefuls, can deny 
the truth of the doctrine of innate, original, total depravity. 

All this little rabble are, no doubt, susceptible of much good, were 
they taken while their minds are yet in the gristle, if we may use such 
an expression. Indeed, very many of these unfortunate boys have in 
them the seeds of extraordinary excellence and usetulness. Those 
who have the capacity to distinguish themselves in any thing, even in 
wickedness, must be capable of much good also. Extraordinary male- 
factors are generally found to be possessed of courage, perseverance, 
fortitude, ingenuity ; but their minds are like the garden of the slug- 
gard. Early neglected, the rich soil but sends up a luxuriant growth 
of weeds, which strike their roots so deep, that nothing less than a half 
inch rope can pull them up, which brings away soil and all. 

These remarks have been suggested by a visit to the House of Refor- 
mation for Juvenile Offenders at South-Boston,—an admirable institu- 
tion, and admirably conducted. We would advise every one, who feels 
an interest in the rising generation, to pay it a visit. The ride, or walk, 
is short and pleasant. ‘The house itself is remarkably neat and quiet ; 
the view from it is fine; and, if for nothing else, it is worth a walk of 
two miles to see so many happy faces as it contains. 

The writer was told, a few weeks since, that something worth see- 
ing was to be done at the Ilouse of Reform, and was advised to witness 
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it. He went, not knowing what kind of an exhibition he was to see, 
and arrived some hours too soon. Immediately after his entrance, a 
boy of about ten years, neatly dressed in blue jacket and white trows- 
ers, stepped up to the superintendant and asked, ‘‘ Sir, may I eat a bit 
of pie that has just given me!” The superintendant stated 
that it had been found necessary to regulate the boys’ diet, and that he 
had given orders that no one should eat any thing not in the regular bill 
of fare without his express permission. We asked how such a prohibition 
could be enforced, and how a violation of it could be detected. He 
replied that there was seldom need to enforce this or any other order, 
as few boys ever disobeyed, unless through carelessness ; there was no 
need to employ means of detection; because, probably, the offender 
would voluntarily come forward and confess his fault, as soon as he 
should become sensible of it. 

Another boy, who wore a bright steel chain over his shoulder, as a 
badge of office, was very busy about the room, to every part of which, 
and to every thing it contained, he had free access. We were atter- 
wards informed that this lad was sent to the house, from the Police 
Court, for an inveterate habit of pilfering. It seems that he had be- 
come a most trustworthy person. 

We went into the garden, where a score or two of boys were busily 
at work with hoe and rake, under the direction of the assistant. We 
were rather surprised to see that when some of them had occasion to 
communicate, they did so only by signs and gestures. ‘They belonged 
to one of the lower grades ; and, having abused the gift of speech by 
improper conversation, were prohibited the use of it, for a time, that 
they might do better in future, and at the same time be a warning to 
others. 

The lads sat down to dinner—a plentiful one—of baked beef, and 
vegetables of their own raising ; but there were two or three who did 
not take seats. It seems, that they had violated the regulations in 
taking food away from the table after the previous meal, which they 
had wasted. ‘They were therefore deprived of a meal, whether as a 
punishment, or that they might make good the loss they had occasion- 
ed, we know not. But they were not sulky: on the contrary, they 
appeared as cheerful as any of those whose molares were in action. 

In one room a large boy was reading aloud to several smaller ones. 
He had a badge, and was a monitor. One of his auditors had a band- 
age over his eyes, which he did not offer to remove. He had abused 
the use of his vision in not attending to his book, and was therefore 
deprived of it. We learned that the system of privations, practised in 
the house, is an improvement on the Jewish law of “ an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” If aboy make an improper use of his hands, 
they are confined ; if his eves depart from their proper object, they are 
bandaged. One little culprit struck us more than all the rest. He sat 
apart, with a visor over his face. He spoke to no one, and no one spoke 
to him. ‘The disposition and practice of this boy, was “ positively, 
regularly, and continually to do wrong.” It is but justice to the super- 
intendant to say, that this lad was a new comer, and that he, as well as 
the other offenders, belonged to the lowest grades into which the young 
reformados re divided. 
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The hour of the exhibition arrived. The writer, together with 
about two hundred other visiters, repaired to the chapel, a large, well- 
lighted, well-aired apartment in the third story of the building. The 
superintendant blew a whistle, and a door opened ; the superintendant 
sang a hymn suited to the occasion, and a company of about a hundred 
boys, right in front, marched in, joining in the hymn as they entered. 
They were in uniform, and made a much better appearance, marched 
the lock-step much, much better, than any militia or volunteer com- 
pany we have yet seen in New-England. As they arrived at the 
centre of the apartment, they broke off by files to the right and left, and 
moved to their appointed places, where they halted and remained mo- 
tionless. ‘Thus brought into something like a solid column, their ap- 
pearance was finely soldier-like. ‘The exercises then began. 

Several questions were asked respecting the fundamental principles 
of arithmetic, chemistry, botany, and moral and natural philosophy, in 
all of which studies, it appeared, they had made a respectable progress. 
The boys answered simultaneously. We cannot pretend to recollect 
the precise terms of the questions and answers, but they were some- 
thing like the following :— 

Superintendant. What are the ground rules of Arithmetic? 

Boys. (simultancously.) Numeration—Addition—Subtraction— Mul- 
tiplication— Division. 

Super. What are the terms of Numeration ? 

Boys. Units—Tens—Hundreds—T housands—T ens of Thousands— 
Hundreds of Thousands—Millions, &c. 

Super. Wow is Addition performed ? 

Boys. The numbers to be added are set down, units under units, 
tens under tens, hundreds under hundreds, &c. &c. 

The boys answered together, and without hesitation, till they came 
to compound addition. The first questions were readily answered, 
until they were asked why they divided the number of pence by twelve 
and carried the result to the next denomination, when there was first, 
hesitation, and then a pause. ‘‘ Can you tell, or you?” asked the 
superintendant. There was silence. ‘Can any of you tell me?” 
“Yes, Sir,” replied more than half of them. ‘Tell me then,” and 
the correct answer was immediately given. ‘They were also examined 
on moral and religious subjects, and their answers were even more 
ready and pertinent than before. 

There was no levity, no whispering, no inattention. The boys 
stood upright in their places, without showing the slightest sign of dis- 
pleasure or fatigue. It is true, that at proper intervals, they were 
required to perform certain gymnastic exercises, by way of relief. 
One was to bend their bodies and stamp in various postures, another 


‘to raise their hands simultaneously to a level with their ears, then to 


extend them above their heads and clap, then to bring them down to 
their sides, then to clap them behind their backs, all of which they did 
with a unanimity that would have done honor to the Prussian parade 
at Potsdam, or the Military Academy at West-Point. Indeed, some 
of the spectators laughed at the singularity of their gestures, but it 
was by no means a laugh of contempt or disapprobation. 

When the exhibition was half over, the boys were ordered to form 
and march to the gymnasium, which they did in the same manner as 
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they had entered the chapel. There was climbing of ropes and poles, 
swinging, and various other exercises, all of which the boys performed 
in a style that put the writer in mind of a company of apes in a forest. 
After having indulged in these severe, sinew-stretching sports for about 
a quarter of an hour, the lads were again marched into the chapel, and 
the exhibition was concluded. Previous to breaking up, the Rev. Mr. 
Tuckerman addressed the school. He congratulated the boys on their 
situation, which, he told them, they ought to consider an inestimable 
privilege ; and truly, after what we had seen and heard, we were fully 
disposed to concur with him in opinion. 

This visit induced the writer to make two more, and to give some 
attention to the history and government of the institution. The results 
of his observations and inquiries follow . 

This is the first, and we believe the only public institution of the 
kind in the United States, perhaps in the world. There are Houses of 
Retorm, indeed, in some of the more southern cities, but they were 
founded and are maintained by private individuals; this is sustained 
by the city of Boston. ‘This was opened in September, 1826, and 
during the first year about seventy patients, tainted with moral leprosy, 
were received. At first, if we are rightly informed, it was intended 
that the labor of the boys should defray the expense, or a part of it, of 
which they were the occasion. ‘Tradesmen were introduced into the 
institution, such as basket-makers, shoe-makers, &c. and the boys 
were required to work under their superintendance. But the object 
of the hospital being radical moral cure, these measures were found 
inadequate to the end proposed. Either the boys received no instruc- 
tion, or these tradesmen became angry with the depravity and indolence 
they were expected to overcome, scolded their involuntary apprentices, 
and some even beat and swore at them. This certainly was not the 
way to call sinners to repentance. Things were in this state, when a 
different system of discipline was adopted. Since that time, (November, 
1827,) between sixty and seventy boys have been annually received into 
it. Very few, (not a fifteenth part of the whole number who have been 
discharged as cured,) have relapsed into evil. 

The boys are and ever have been, since 1827, under the sole abso- 
lute control of the superintendant. ‘The evil of ‘“‘ too many masters” 
has been avoided. The extent of their subjection, we might say de- 
votedness, can be conceived by those only who have witnessed it. All 
that has been done has been effected, not by severity, but by kind, yet 
firm, moral discipline. Each boy knows that whatever he is commanded 
to do, he must do, and, the necessity being apparent, he does it. He 
does it, too, though he may not know precisely why, because experience 
has taught him that whatever is required is for his own good, and 
agreeable to the laws and will of God as declared in the Christian vol- 
ume. Tere are the three strongest motives to virtuous exertion, that 
can be imagined ; necessity, interest, and the will of God. 

One of the best means of preserving order, exact discipline, is rigid- 
ly enforced. There are three meals per diem, at stated regular times. 
Three periods are allowed for play and recreation,—-two hours and a 
quarter in all. ‘T'wo more divisions of time are allotted to instruction, 
and two to labor. ‘These rules are only varied as the weather or the 
season may require. On Sundays, the boys are required to attend 
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divine worship, at least twice, and hear two discourses, peculiarly 
adapted to their singular situation. We are wrong here, to use the 
word required ; the boys esteem it a privilege to enter the chapel, and 
exclusion from it as a privation; or, if the reader likes the term better, 
as a punishment. 

Whipping was once a form of punishment used in the institution ; 
now itis scarcely known. It has been found that the system of “ priv- 
ileges and privations” answers all purposes better. Confinement, 
deprivation of sight, (by visors,) restraint of hands, privation of play, 
of work, and of food, have been substituted in its stead. Emulation 
has been dispensed with, it having been found that it engenders envy 
and ill-feeling, to a degree, incompatible with the grand object of the 
institution, viz. moral reform. The object of emulation is, in some 
sense, selfish—selfishness must be, as far as possible, rooted out, before 
a hardened sinner can be brought to address himself steadily to the 
work of reform. 

No boy is permitted to tell tales—no boy is punished for a fault not 
prohibited in express terms by the laws of God or man, and not even 
for such fault, unless it appears that he knew it to be one. A frank 
confession exempts an offender from punishment in the first instance. 
No boy is punished for disrespect or irreverence to his Maker. Thus, 
if one is inattentive, or displays levity during divine service, his only pun- 
ishment is exclusion from the chapel, till he gives proof of repentance ; 
and this is often the severest punishment that could be inflicted. He 
is told, “‘ You take no interest in the worship of God; you have no 
sympathy with our feelings. You are not fit to share in what we 
assemble to do, and therefore you shall not be present.” Seldom or 
never has this course failed to produce amendment. 

An account is kept with every boy, in which his faults are noted. 
If, at the end of the week, his conduct proves to have been bad, he is 
subjected to privations and deprived of privileges, according to the 
nature and degree of his offences. If his behavior has been extra- 
ordinarily evil, which rarely occurs, the boys are called to vote on his 
case. ‘Their votes are not influenced ; but he is expelled from the 
community as unworthy to hold a place in it, and forthwith placed on 
the footing of an initiate. 

Excepting the general supervision of the superintendant and his 
assistant, the government is wholly committed to monitors, who are 
chosen monthly from among the boys themselves. The monitors keep 
the keys, ring the bells, and open and shut the doors. Some take 
charge of the lower grades. A monitor, who is also a steward, takes 
charge of the marketing. The monitor of police, with assistants, keeps 
the house in order, excepting the dormitory and dining-room. The 

‘monitor of the dormitory does the duty his name implies. There are 
various other officers, whose duties are distinct and distinctly under- 
stood, so that “this is your duty,” ‘this is not my duty,” are never 
heard within the walls of the house. The result is, that order is never 
interrupted for a moment. 

The community is divided into three good and three bad grades. 
The privileges of the first are, to walk without the bounds, sail and 
swim without an attending monitor, to go to their rooms and into the 
dining-room without permission, to leave their seats in the assembly 
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room, and to have the use of the recreation room without permission, 
each grade to have a preference of claim to office before all inferior 
ones, to be trusted with keys, to be believed on all ordinary occasions, 
and some other immunities of minor importance. ‘The privations to 
which the mal-grades are subject, include the want of all the privi- 
leges above enumerated, and the lowest two are not allowed to con- 
verse, unless on absolutely necessary occasions, to speak to the super- 
intendant without permission, to have regular seats, to be without the 
jurisdiction of a monitor, unless in bed, to eat cake or any extra food. 
They are also liable to all the deprivations or punishments elsewhere 
mentioned, to solitary confinement, to a bread-and-water diet, and to 
many more tokens of disgrace and disapprobation. These privations 
and privileges are apportioned properly to the several grades. 

The following are among the things prohibited: to use bad lan- 
guage, to use tobacco, to disfigure, in any way, any of the furniture, 
or any part of the fences or buildings, to engage in any sport not 
specially permitted, to go out of the paths in the garden, or eat any 
thing without permission, to waste food, to bring any thing into the 
house without permission, to converse with the mal-grades, and to use 
the clothes of others without permission. 

The boys are required to do their own washing, cooking, and cham- 
ber-work, and to scour the floors and stair-cases once a week. The 
most scrupulous cleanliness is exacted. Each boy’s hair is cut once a 
month ; all are required to bathe in salt water thrice a week, weather 
permitting, and their heads must be combed every day. As these 
things, and many more, are done by method, the boys find ample time 
to do them all, and to study, play, and sleep beside. 

When the initiate first arrives at the House of Reform, his person is 
cleansed, and he is then examined by the superintendant, respecting 
his habits, principles, and passions. The object of his coming, and 
the probation he must undergo before he again goes abroad into the 
world, are next explained to him. If he comes by reason of extraordi- 
nary vice, or by sentence of the Police Court, he is kept in a solitary 
apartment for one or more weeks. If he proves obdurate against ad- 
vice, his eyes are covered, he is not permitted to work, or play, or con- 
verse ; he is constantly kept seated under the eye of a monitor, his 
fare is no better or worse than bread and water ; in short, he must not 
and cannot do any thing but sit still and reflect on his vices, their con- 
sequences, and the advice he hears from the superintendant. If he 
recalcitrates at any part of this course of probation, he is whipped. 
It is only at this stage of his probation that he is liable to be whipped ; 
very few novices are so refractory as to need it ; indeed, scourging has 
for many months been almost unknown in the house. The system of 
privations has entirely superseded it, having been found much more, 
and more speedily, effective. 

The novice is then presented, by name, to the assembled boys, and 
having been, if he can read, presented with a printed copy of the 
regulations of the house, he is placed in such of the mal-grades as his 
case may require. By this time he is tractable, obedient, sensi- 
ble of the error of his ways, and of the necessity of ameudment. After 
this, he is capable of promotion, and subject to precisely the same treat- 
ment as the rest of his grade. The course of initiation has never, in 
any instance, failed to produce the effects we have stated. 
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The writer asked the superintendant what means he was wont to 
employ to subdue the refractory and obstinate. He answered that he 
had been often asked the question before, and that he was at a loss 
how to answer, as cases of the kind it implies had seldom or never 
happened. He had known instances of temporary disobedience and 
disrespect to the monitors, but no such thing had ever happened to 
himself. We shall give the rest of his answer in his own words, as 
nearly as we can recollect them. “There is no mind so dark that 
reason will not enlighten it, if it be discreetly urged. I takethe boy as 
I find him, which is always bad enough, and sometimes much worse 
than you can have any idea of. He is a complete creature of the 
senses,—a mere animal: as such I must deal mith him; but [ also treat 
him as a moral and immortal being. I tell him, as a friend, that he is in 
the hands of God; under his government in all things; but that he, 
regardless of this, has become a grievous sinner, degraded, an outcast 
in the eyes of God and man. I tell him that the pains and privations 
he suffers are the necessary consequence of sin, and that these pains 
are inflicted, not in anger, but in love, that he may be admonished to 
turn from his wickedness and live. I ask him if he does not wish to 
return to his Maker’s favor, and become respected and respectable. 
He says that he does, and begins to promise ; but I do not regard his 
promises ; he cannot yet perform them if he would ; before he can be 
trusted he must be put on probation. He has the rough, steep hill of 
repentance to climb—TI help him all I can, and he must exert himself 
also; but all is insufficient, without the help of God, whom he must 
propitiate by penitence and prayer. What he is to ask in the name of 
his Savior, will be granted, provided it be asked in a proper spirit. He 
is then put on his probation. If his conduct is satisfactory, his restraints 
are gradually removed. When his week’s novitiate is ended, he is pro- 
posed to the boys as a candidate fora place in their community, and 
they vote for or against him. If he should relapse, his probation must 
be commenced anew ; but this very rarely happens.” 

There is little trouble, cut off as the novices are from all external 
evil impressions, in bringing them to a proper state of feeling ; the diffi- 
culty isto make this lasting. Little is sometimes gained for weeks 
and months, but that little is so much clear gain. Reform is sometimes 
very slow, but it is always sure. But two or three of the boys, who 
have been discharged as reformed, have relapsed. The mild system of 
discipline, for which the city of Boston is indebted to Mr. Wells, has 
had extensive and blessed results. | Hundreds, who have come to the 
House of Reform, sensual, brutish, ignorant, smeared from head to 
foot with the mire of vice, stained with every sin of which their years 
were capable, have gone forth sober, amiable, intelligent, virtuous. 
Nothing is more common in the House of Reform than instances of in- 
tegrity and honor, which, in the eyes of the world, would seem roman- 
tic. The following is a letter which we take from a newspaper, from a 
boy committed for pilfering, voluntarily written to a person he had 
wronged :— 

- House of Reformation, Good Friday, 1332. 
rs. 


I suppose you have some recollection of losing five dollars, some time ago. 
You did not know exactly who took it. 
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was going a fishing with me, and he had a book with him. He 


Your son 
said that he would sell it to me. I looked at it, and there was the money. I took 
it out, and told him I would go and get a line, and went off with it. 

I have felt very sorry for what I have lone, and I hope the money enclosed 
(five dollars) will make some amends. I hope that you will forgive me, and I pray 








ee 


to God that he will forgive me also. Your friend, 


So far is the discipline of the House of Reform from oppressive, that 
many boys who have been discharged have voluntarily gone back to 
seek admittance. All the inmates look happy, and they evidently look 
up to the superintendant as to a father. 

The following instance of the reformation of a very hardened sinner 
may not be unacceptable to the reader :— 

A lad was sent to the institution at the age of fifteen, an example of 
total depravity, if there ever was one. His habits were so notoriously 
infamous that he went by the name of the “‘ Nuisance of ” in the 
neighborhoofl where he resided. His disposition was diabolically ma- 
lignant ; his temper was singularly turbulent ; he scoffed at all things 
good and holy ; he was a liar, a thief, a drunkard; and his ruling pas- 
sion seemed to be supreme delight in mischief. His habits were written 
upon his face, in the most legible and revolting characters. There 
seemed to be nothing in his mind or heart of which the reformer could 
take hold. It was seen at once that he would cost a great deal of 
trouble, and it was no less evident that, unless that trouble should be 
taken, he would soon become a most dangerous member of society. A 
means of awakening him to a sense of his condition was found. This 
wretched boy, had yet in his bosom one small spark of affection for his 
excellent mother, and the discourse of the superintendant reminded 
him of the pious counsel she had often wasted on him. The right 
chord was struck ; a powerful impression was made on his heart through 
this medium. He made rapid progress in virtue, and the effect was 
manifest even in his person, to such a degree, that one who had 
known him well, did not recognize him, a month after he entered the 
house. ‘This youth had, naturally, a strong mind. He had been em- 
inent in evil, but when his heart was once touched, it was seen that he 
was likely to be as eminent for good. He watched his outrageous pas- 
sions with a careful eye, and held them in command with a tight rein. 
He even voluntarily put himself in bodily pain to remind him of the 
necessity of keeping them in constant check. His mind was inaccessi- 
ble to ordinary motives and reasons,—it heeded them not. What awak- 
ened him to exertion was the cultivation of the seed sown by his mother. 
He had learned to pray, and prayed with his whole heart and soul. 
And, indeed, it may be well to say, that no means of reform used at the 
house have proved so immediately and generally efficacious as this. 

The youth was several times appointed to the highest offices in the 
institution, and behaved unexceptionably in them all. He was and is 
decidedly and emphatically a reformed boy. He has long been appren- 
ticed, and has shown no sign of a return to his former habits. This is 
the only thoroughly reformed drunkard we have ever known or heard 
of. He is now doing well and likely to do so. 

The majority of the lads, who have been rescued from inevitable ru- 
in by the House of Reform, were the victims of parental indulgence. 
The only son of a poor widow was committed for theft. He had been 
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the idol of his mother, her whole being was bound up in him, and this 
very love was nigh having been fatal to the boy. Never was affection 
more intense ; she lived for him and him alone ; she lived but in his pres- 
ence; nothing pleased her that was not connected with him. His com- 
mittal wrung her heart-strings to the extent of their power of tension ; 
she remained wholly desolate. She exhibited a most melancholy picture 
of distress. She did not complain ; on the contrary she was convinced 
of the necessity of what had been done, but the blow was too hard for 
her. She did not weep, but her hearth remained as cold as the weather 
without; her furniture was strewed about her house; her clothes, the 
last thing a woman ever neglects, were not as clean or as neatly worn 
as before ;—what had made these things valuable to her was gone, and 
life had for her lost its salt and its savor. The shaft had entered her very 
soul. Hearing of her extreme distress, Mr. Wells visited and invited 
her to pass a week with her son in the house. This indulgent kindness 
revived her, for her spirit was that which said, 

O do but let me breathe that air, 

That blessed air, that's breathed by thee, 


And whether on its wings it bear 
Healing or death, ’t is sweet to me. 


The boy himself, was of the make most likely to be injured by such 
conduct. His character was ordinary, or rather, he had no charac- 
ter at all. ‘There was nothing in him decisive ; neither virtue nor vice 
could take deep root in him. His faults were rather follies than vices ; 
in short, he was the mere creature of circumstances, and it was for- 
tunate for him that he was snatched from his perilous situation in time. 
He went through the course of reformation tolerably, was apprenticed, 
and is now doing well. 


HORACE IN BOSTON. 


LIB. II. OD. XVI. 
Otium divos rogat in patenti. 
Ou, man in the moon! can you tell how it comes 
That the town is all bustle and riot ? 
When your miserly hunks with his measureless sums, 
And the twopenny trader that picks up his crumbs, 
All sigh for contentment and quiet. 


“ Content,”’ they ding-dong like the chimes of the clock, 
“ Content,”’ cry the brisk and the lazy ; 

Even babbling urchins these syllables mock, 

And Paddy O‘Splutter, that digs in the dock, 
Keeps singing “ Oh let us be asy.”’ 


’T is a phantom you study in vain to entrap ; 
It comes not by favor, like kissing ; 
When lost, the town-crier can ’t mend your mishap, 
Though he ‘Il ferret your reverence out, in a snap, 
All the children you ever had missing. 


No witchcraft can keep the blue-devils at bay ; 
You may skulk,—but the spectres will find ye. 
There ’s an imp at your elbow wherever you stray ; 
You may saddle your nag, and go dashing away— 

There 's the hypo astraddle behind ye. 
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In vain will you traverse the globe to repair 
A temper that crooked and crank is. 
John Randolph, abroad for a change of the air, 
Played as crazy a prank to the Muscovite bear 
As ever he played to the Yankees. 


Perhaps you are sighing a statesman to shine, 
An office you think is so rare O; 

When mounted as high as you wish, I opine 

You 'll have just as much comfort, sweet master of mine, 
As the ‘ond that gets under a harrow. 


Bravely strutting aloft, on this day ye may be, 
On the next, ies in dust ye are humble ; 

Then scour your breast from cupidity free, 

And remember, the higher you clamber the tree, 
You ’ve the heavier bang when you tumble. 


Few and short are the naps of a king; while the clown 
All the night in security dozes ; 

A cushion of state has not much of the down, 

And General Jackson, I ‘ll bet you a crown, 
Does not loll on a litter of roses. 


See the Guelph of Old England in desperate fear; 
See the props of nobility shaken ; 

John Bull has jounced many a notable peer ; 

And Wellington, late, with a mob in his rear, 
Was lucky in saving his bacon. 


See the Dey of Algiers bid his cut-throats adieu, 
And lose all his wives and his treasure ; 

See the King of the Dutch in a terrible stew, 

And Charley the Tenth march away from St. Cloud, 
A little too quick for his pleasure. 


Great Achilles, at last, was tripped up by the heel ; 
Belisarius begged on his knees ; and 
Had Cicero smothered his speech-making zeal 
Within little Arpinum, the ruffian steel 
Would not have been stuck in his weasand. 


And a much longer yarn I could spin ye—but why 
Should I tell about Pompeys and Catos ? 
Even crackskull Emmons, on hogshead high, 
Ducks his pate in a trice, when the rabble Tet fly 

Dead cats and rotten potatoes. 


Though fortune may lead you a few lucky jumps, 
Yet she ’s a vile termagant, mark ye ; 

She visits her great ones with buffets and thumps ; 

I ‘ll warrant my shoe-black has fits of the dumps, 
Because he ’s a gentleman darkey. 


Then why should I nourish ambition and pride, 
Or go mad after glory and riches ? 

I can plod through the world, be it ever so wide ; 

Only give me two things—I ask nothing beside— 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches. 


Grim Death has clutched Byron away in his prime, 
And made great Napoleon knuckle ; 

I suspect I am only reprieved for a time, 

Because I can hammer a doggerel rhyme, 
And make the citizens chuckle. 


Then long may the city and commonwealth thrive, 
And though I’m in debt, I do n't care if 

The limbs of the law take this body alive, 

I ‘ve a snug sky-parlor in Ward No. 5; 
So a fig tor the Deputy Sheriff. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


I rEcoLLEcT a poem of Dr. Warton’s, entitled, I believe, The Pro- 
gress of Discontent, and intended to illustrate the gradual enlargement 
of a man’s wishes, as he rises in the world. The hero of this poem 
comes to Oxford, in pursuit of a scholarship, and is supremely happy 
at being able to attain one. After a while, he aspires to a fellowship ; 
and this wish, too, at length, is gratified. Still he does not rest easy ; 
but, growing discontented with the luxurious but solitary indolence of 
a college, he sighs for a living, a wife, and the joys of domestic and 
social existence. After years of expectation, a living falls, to which his 
fellowship entitles him. He hastens down to take possession ; marries 
the ’squire’s sister ; repairs the house ; alters the garden ; and surrounds 
himself with pigs, poultry, and children. But having attained this 
ultimate height of all his aspirations, he begins sometimes to suspect,— 
when his wife is peevish, and his children cross, and the butcher’s and 
baker’s bills come in faster than he can find means to meet them,— 
that it would have been better, perhaps, had his wishes never been 
gratified—had he remained a bachelor and retained his fellowship. 

This, I do not doubt, is a very correct picture of life. But it repre- 
sents a scene that does not often occur. ‘There are very few people 
who have an opportunity of testing, by experiment, the futility of their 
favorite schemes of happiness ; and, instead of enlarging the sphere of 
their wishes, it happens, to most men, that the older they grow, the 
narrower is the circle of their hopes. He who begun life with an 
elastic, lively ambition, and with soul and sympathy enough to embrace 
all the world, grows, at last, like the wise man of the Epicurean phi- 
losophy, ‘‘ teres et rotundus,” curls up into a little sphere not bigger 
than a foot-ball, and learns to live like an oyster, not the less comtort- 
ably for the narrowness of his shell. 

I am the son of a professional gentleman, who, having a considerable 
income, lived to the extent of it, and brought up a large family, myself 
among the others, in habits of pretty liberal expense. I was educated 
at the best schools. I graduated at Harvard University, and, at the 
age of twenty, entered upon the study of the law, with one of the most 
eminent practitioners at the Suffolk Bar. I supposed my father to be 
possessed of considerable property ; but as there was a large family of 
us, and as [ had always been told that I must expect to support myself, 
and make my own way in the world, I did not rely much on inheriting 
a fortune. ‘The scheme of life, on which my fancy delighted to dwell, 
was something like the following; and this vision of happiness, which, 
though often conjured up, lost by repetition nothing of its power to 
please, seemed to attain a sort of visible existence, amid the wreaths 
of smoke that rolled gracefully from my cigar, as I lolled on three 
chairs, of a summer’s afternoon, in the back office, with a volume of 
Blackstone lying on the table beside me. My plan of happiness was 
pretty much as follows. At the age of twenty-three I should be ad- 
mitted to practice. I allowed two years for that probation, through 
which every professional man must pass; and, during that time, I did 
not expect to do much more than support myself. But at twenty-five 
I intended to begin a splendid legal career. At twenty-seven, or there- 
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abouts, I was to marry; and the lady, whom I pictured for my wife, 
possessed every gift under heaven,—fortune alone excepted. Some 
defect I knew there must be; and fortune I thought 1 could most 
easily dispense with, because I expected easily to grow rich enough by 
my professional labors. In truth, I cared little for money, and te 
marry for it, or be suspected of marrying for it, | thought quite con- 
temptible. 

I was of rather a philosophic turn, not at all inclined to extrava- 
gance ; and I limited the fortune it would be necessary for me to 
acquire, at something like two hundred thousand dollars. And many 
a time, did I go through a long series of economical calculations, to 
prove to myself, that this moderate sum would be enough to satisfy all 
my wishes. My project was, to earn this fortune, in about twenty 
years practice, so that at forty-five, | might retire from business, travel, 
or give myself up to literary leisure. 

This delightful scheme served me excellently well for an afternoon’s 
castle-building, during the whole three years of my professional 
studies ; and, as I mingled a good deal in society, | even went so far 
as to fix on two or three young ladies, either one of whom, as circum- 
stances might turn, | thought worthy to be allowed a part in my do- 
mestic drama. Now and then, too, | thought my plan might admit of 
a little improvement ; and I succeeded in so arranging matters, that I 
might allow myself to marry at twenty-five. 

At length I was admitted tothe bar, and entered upon my profession 
with the highest spirits, and with the certainty of soon realizing all my 
hopes. About this time, my father died, and when his affairs came to 
be settled, it was found that he had left hardly property enough to pay 
his debts. However, as my scheme did not include the inheritance of 
an estate from my father, this event did not greatly trouble me. I sat 
patiently in my office, building castles in the air, and waiting for 
clients to come, till 1 discovered that the two years of probation were 
no fiction, as I had sometimes flattered myself they would prove to be, 
but very sad and very sober realities. 

Under the influence of those feelings, which this miserable state of 
expectation, this waiting in the anti-room of prosperity, naturally pro- 
duced, I was led to retrench, a little, the exuberance of my former 
hopes. I found, after a long series of painful and intricate calcula- 
tions, that, by the exercise of a judicious economy, | might be able to 
live in very handsome style, on a fortune of an hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and I resolved, at once, to act with the spirit of a philosopher, 
and to limit my wishes to that sum. ‘The period of my marriage, 
which I had formerly brought forward to twenty-five, I now carried 
back again to twenty-seven. But I still persisted in my original 
resolve, to marry some beautiful and accomplished young creature, 
who had no fortune, and who would love me the more enthusiastically, 
for the disinterestedness of my conduct. Marry for money !—oh no! 
{ could not think of that; I could not bear to subject myself even to 
the suspicion of it. 

So passed away the first two years of my professional life. T was 
now’ twenty-five ; but as destitute of clients, and as distant from that 
splendid legal career ] had anticipated, as when I first opened my 
office. I began now to discover that [ had reckoned a little too fast. 
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That it was quite wild, for a young man of twenty-five, to expect to 
come forward, among the veterans of the bar. ‘Thirty was the earliest 
age I could rationally fix upon for such an event; and, accordingly, I 
fixed it at thirty. If, in the mean time, | could earn enough by my 
profession, to purchase a handsome library, and have two or three 
thousand dollars in cash, | magnanimously resolved to be satisfied. I 
even submitted, with a tolerable grace, to the disagreeable necessity I 
was under, of postponing my marriage, till after thirty. ‘This, I must 
confess, cost me a pretty severe struggle ; but as [ could discover no 
escape from it, I put the best face upon it possible. 

Ail along, it had been my intention to honor the city with my pres- 
ence. ‘l'o banish so brilliant a genius as mine, into the obscurity of 
rural lite, I thought quite intolerable. But about this time, I had 
occasion to make a journey into the western part of the state. 
Though I had visited Washington, as well as our principal Atlantic 
cities, my travels had hitherto seen confined to a strip of country along 
the coast, and I had never before been an hundred miles inland. The 
Atlantic coast of the United States is, generally speaking, the tamest 
country in the world; and when I reached the banks of the Con- 
necticut, and rambled along among the mountains of Berkshire, I 
seemed admitted to a new creation. Scenery I never cared for before, 
and a new brick wall | had always regarded as one of the finest of 
prospects. But, straightway, I became a convert to the picturesque ; 
and talked most romantically of fine views, hanging rocks, forests, 
rivers, and mountains. I resolved at once to make an essential 
change in my scheme of life; and I was delighted to find, upon a 
ininute inquiry, that it not only involved no additional expense, (for 
money, I began to discover, was not so easily got, as I had at first im- 
agined,) but that it might be carried into execution, at a great saving. 

Fifty thousand dollars, I found, would enable one to live in the 
country, in very handsome style; and I immediately reduced my 
ultimatum to fifty thousand. ‘This sum attained, | would quit the city 
at once; and, retiring to my calm, quiet, and elegant country retreat, 
I would enjoy a dignitied and literary leisure; and, perhaps, produce 
some work of history or philosophy, for the edification and delight of 
mankind, 

So stood my plans at twenty-seven—the age at which I should have 
married. Clients had come in but slowly ; and [ was quite satisfied, 
that, to earn a fortune by the law, was not so very easy a matter. 
Fifty thousand dollars was a considerable sum; and a prudent mar- 
riage, I thought, might shorten my way to it. And why not—why not 
marry prudently?) Why should all the expense of supporting an estab- 
lishment fall upon my shoulders?) Why should not the lady contribute 
her part! ‘To be sure, [Thad not any thing in possession ; but cer- 
tainly, talents, education, and expectations like mine, were more than 
a counterbalance for any fortune a lady might bring. However, I 
determined not to be extortionate. Let the lady contribute half, I 
said,—let her bring twenty-five thousand dollars, and my talents and 
industry shall make up the rest. And in consideration, that my wife 
is to bring me a fortune, I shall abate a little of my demands in other 
particulars. Personal beauty is but a precarious possession, and | 
never cared much for it. LT should not love to marry a woman abso- 
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lutely ugly, but, if she is merely well-looking, I will be content with 
that; she must have a soul, however ;—soul and sentiment I cannot 
possibly dispense with. 

I had no sooner settled this matter with myself, than I began to look 
about among my female acquaintances. ‘There were quite a number 
of them reputed to be heiresses; but, when the matter came to be 
more narrowly examined, things did not look so favorably. ‘The for- 
tune of the greater part of these young ladies consisted, like my own, 
in— expectations. Their fathers were rich, or had the reputation of 
being so; but the young ladies did not possess, in their own right, a 
single farthing. Brought up, however, in all the expensive habits of 
a city, it would be necessary, to feed their extravagance, for many a 
long and weary year, while waiting for their fathers to die. This, I 
thought, was quite too dangerous an experiment; and | deemed it 
best, not to venture on it. 

There were, however, three young ladies among my acquaintance, 
who had property of their own; and to these I immediately confined 
my attentions. One of them was a very pretty girl—quiet, delicate, 
graceful, and accomplished. Heavens! what good fortune! she was 
all I could desire, and even richer than I had hoped. I devoted my- 
self to her service ; attended her at balls and parties; picked up her 
fan, and carried her messages. I really thought she gave me some 
encouragement; and at last | mustered courage to make a proposal. 
The lady gave me a patient hearing, and a civil answer, She was 
surprised at finding I intended more, and at my supposing she had 
intended more, than a little flirtation. She was much obliged to me 
for my good wishes—but she had no immediate intention of marrying. 
I believe she added something about my inability to support an estab- 
lishment. ‘This was coming too near home; sol blushed, bowed, 
turned upon my heel, and left her. 

The second lady of the three, was by no means so inviting. She 
had a tolerable face, but was tall, and awkward, and of the worst 
address in the world. But she strove to make up by her accomplish- 
ments for her lack of personal charms. She had a taste for music, 
and played extremely well. Moreover, she was a great reader, and 
had the reputation of being a blue. I did not like her much. How- 
ever, she was good-tempered, and when she did not try too much to 
show off, rather agreeable; and I had just begun to persuade myself 
that I was desperately in love with her, when I was saved all further 
trouble about the matter, by its being whispered about, and soon afier 
formally announced, that she was engaged to a young parson, a sanc- 
tified little fellow, who had a taste for better living than his lean salary 
afforded. 

I had now but one chance left. But the remaining lady, I could 
not bring myself to admire. She was loud, noisy, and vulgar; not 
altogether unacquainted with the forms of politeness, but, in fact, the 
worst bred person with whom I have ever been acquainted. Her 
whole delight was to tease her companicns ; and the more uncomfort- 
ably she could make her friends feel, the better was she pleased. So 
well was her temper known, that, notwithstanding her fortune, she was 
quite deserted ; and she had attained, if not passed, the age of twenty- 
five, without ever having had a single lover. I believe I might have 
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succeeded here ; but I never could screw my courage to the sticking 
point. ‘Three or four times, I was beginning to con over some tender 
speech to commence with, when a sudden explosion of laughter, some 
snarling remark, or impertinent inquiry, entirely disconcerted me. 
At last, my good genius prevailed, and I thought it safest not to make 
the attempt. I was conscious of not being a Petruchio, and nobody 
but a Petruchio could have lived with such a wife. 

[ was now thirty. ‘The plan of life, with which I had set out, not- 
withstanding all the changes I had from time to time made in it, I 
begun to discover was quite impracticable. It was necessary to recon- 
struct the whole scheme ; and I resolved now to be rational and mod- 
erate. Most of our wants, I said to myself, are quite artificial. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars, with judicious management, will enable 
aman to enjoy all rational comforts. I will limit my wishes to that 
sum; and that sum attained, I will buy me a pretty place in the coun- 
try, sufficient, if not for dignity or splendor, at least, for comfort. 

Hesied has said that a man should not marry before five and thirty ; 
and, in my opinion, that is quite soon enough. I will marry at thirty- 
five; but not one of these Boston-bred ladies, who would soon ruin a 
man of small income, by their ignorance of household economy, and 
careless extravagance. ‘This is buying gracefulness and accomplish- 
ments at too dear a rate. I will find some lady from the country, who 
will be content to stay at home, love her husband, and live economi- 
cally. 1 will marry at thirty-five, and at five-and-forty, I will migrate 
into the country. IL would extend the time to fifty—but I must reserve 
a few years fer enjoyment. At fifty, one becomes an old man, and 
how can I consent to spend all my best days in drudgery ? 

This scheme amused me very well, till | was thirty-five. In the 
mean time, I had seen several ladies from the country, whom, I 
thought, answered my ideas exactly ; but my income was not such as 
would allow me to marry, even an economical wife. Indeed, | began 
now to consider that marriage brought with it a crowd of burdensome 
and useless expenses—doctors’ bills, and milliners’ bills, and school 
bills, and butcher’s bills, and bills of every kind almost—except bank 
bills. Married life might have some pleasures, but then it had abun- 
dance of vexations. On the whole, [ thought it best not to marry; and, 
this affair disposed of, having once coolly resolved to live and die a 
bachelor, I satisfied myself that ten thousand dollars would enable 
me, at the age of forty-five, to purchase such an annuity as would 
make me easy for life. 

To accumulate this sum, has now become the chief object of my 
existence. I am considerably passed forty, but as yet I have not laid 
by half the money. Perhaps I shall not complete the sum before I am 
fifty. 

Such has been the progress and history of my life. Every year has 
narrowed the circle of my hopes and wishes; yet, for aught I can see, 
I am almost as far distant from their accomplishment as ever. 

When I was younger, I used to brood over my schemes, especially 
after [ began to distrust a little their fulfilment, with a sort of pen- 
sive sadness. But since [ have resolved to live a bachelor, I have 
renounced melancholy altogether. I belong to three whist-clubs, hold 
a season ticket at the theatre, and figure amazingly at every bachelor’s 
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ball. I look down with a sort of philosophic contempt on a great 
many things which I once thought essential to my happiness; and if 
I do still occasionally indulge a little in castle-building, I always do it 
with a secret smile at my own folly, and with the expectation that the 
airy fabric of my imagination will vanish into nothingness the moment 
I rise from my rocking chair. My temper is good, my conscience 
easy ; and it is getting to be quite a matter of indifference with me, 
whether I make up the ten thousand dollars, and purchase the annuity, 
or whether I die without ever having seen one of my schemes accom- 
plished. X. 


BOSTON NOTIONS. 


ADDRESSED TO DR. SPURZITEIM. 


Great man of skulls! I must let loose 
My pen against you ;—more ’s the pity, 
For surely you have played the deuce 
Among the noddles of the city. 
I wo'n’t malignantly assail 
Your fame, and say you mean to joke us ; 
But faith, | can ’t make head or tail 
Of all this mystic hocus pocus. 


The brains of our wiseacre cits, 

Thy learned lore so strangely leavens, 
Good lack ! their wisdom and their wits 

Lie all at sixes and at sevens. 
Here ’s one all zealous to maintain 

There ’s wisdom true thy wondrous art in ; 
Another cries, with cool disdain, 

“’'T is all my eye and Betty Martin.” 


There ’s Billy Dough-head, harmless youth, 
Who ne'er touched sword, or ever saw gun, 
Fumbles his sconce, and finds, forsooth, 
That he ’s a huge destructive organ. 
In doleful dumps his mother quakes, 
For now, beyond a harmless mockery, 
He tries his hand at work, and makes 
Macadam of the glass and crockery. 


And plodding Tim, so dull and fat, 
To whom the Fates ne'er granted favor, 
To work his way through sharp and flat, 
Or tell a crotchet from a quaver, 
Is thrown into harmonious freak, 
And now, in symphony diurnal, 
He makes his crazy fiddle squeak, 
And roars a jargon most infernal. 


Hen-hearted Bob, whose rising wrath 

So small a danger smooths and evens, 
That should a finger cross his path, 

He ‘d run away from Major Stevens, 
tfas made a most surprising jump, 

Doffed in a trice the calf’s skin vile, and 
Cries out, “I’m brave! Behold the bump ! 

'T is just the shape of Noddle’s Island !”’ 
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There 's Mopus will the world astound ; 
Though deep in silent dulness sunk, he 
Has felt upon his head and found 
That he ’s mimetic as a monkey. 
One chapter of thy doctrine sage, 
His addle pate has popped so pat in, 
The fool has taken to the stage, 
And learnt a part to tear a cat in. 


Here ’s Joe the truckman, too, it seems, 
The rhyming bump you ’ve found to show hin ; 
He ’s got him foolscap, forty reams, 
And set about a ponderous poem. 
Dick Dusty whilom swept the streets, 
But since thy lectures late have met his 
Wise ears, he tries mechanic feats, 
And tinkers mousetraps and dumb-betties. 


Indeed, can one believe his eyes ? 
‘T is e’en ‘mong politicians ; some skulls 
Do hold themselves prodigious wise, 
Albeit most portentous numsculls. 
Mein Herr, what has your reverence done ? 
A Stoie’s jaws must be padlocked, or 
He ‘d laugh to see the learned fun 
Caused by a grave High German Doctor. Ss. 


FOOLS. 
**Stultorum plena sunt omnia.’? Cic, 

Even as the noble and renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha went 
forth to do battle against the wickedness and injustice of this worid, so 
I, Sotomon F. Simpce, in singleness of heart and strength, am about 
to gird on mine armor against its wisdom. It has long been a firm 
conviction of my mind that “the wisdom of this world is foolishness ;” 
but lacking that moral resolution which enables men to advance and 
attack fearlessly long-cherished opinions, I have hesitated to publish 
my “‘ impressions” to the world. Even now, when I have ‘“ screwed my 
courage to the sticking place,” when all the brilliant honor of exploding 
a false doctrine and introducing another infinitely better suited to 
the wants and capacities of the human race, shines before the eye of 
my imagination, I must acknowledge a fearful misgiving of heart. I 
tremble lest the instrument of destruction | am about to wield may 
recoil, and overthrow me, instead of the errors I assail; or, what is 
worse, like the enchanted ball in the German legend, my charge may 
return against my own poor body; and, instead of “ shooting wisdom as 
it flies,” [ may shoot my immaculate self. But “thrice is he armed 
‘who hath his quarrel just ;’ and, in the triple armor of good intent, a 
good quill, and a good cause, with a firm front if not a bold heart, I 
address myself to the onset. 

I hold that the whole army of would-be wise men are “ fools ;” and, 
although entrenched behind a mass of nonsense more extensive than 
the wall of China, [ shall strive to break through, and hold them up for 
observation. Behold the castle of wisdom ! How sternly and imposingly 
its time-worn battlements frown on my humble array! how proudly it 
lifts its Babel towers to the skies ; and how fiercely its defenders, in their 
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confusion of tongues, shout the word of defiance! How strongly is it 
fortified ; how threatening its paraphernalia of exploding steam-engines 
and of exploded doctrines; of massive volumes prepared to be hurled 
against all fool-hardy opponents! I intend to carry the outworks “ vi 
et pennis ;” to wade through or leap over its ditches of stupidity, and 
boldly to assail the walls. Against these I shall use my grand argu- 
mentative battering-ram—the ‘‘ Reductio ad absurdum ;” and, having 
effected a breach, attack, quill in hand, the ‘‘ rabble rout” within. So 
much for the plan of the campaign. 

The outworks consist merely of line laid loosely upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept, and may be easily overthrown. ‘These intimate the 
material and solidity of the main structure; and, in apparent strength 
and real frailness, bear to it no slight resemblance. They are,—‘* Wis- 
dom is the principal thing ;” “* Wisdom is more precious than rubies ;” 
Get wisdom, get understanding ;” &c. &c. These ‘ beginnings of 
wisdom” are nullified and overthrown by a sentence longer, and of 
course stronger ; and, as | choose to think, truer, because it favors my 
side of the question. “If any man among you seemeth to be wise in 
this world, let him become a _foo/, that he may be wise.” Hence the 
first step in true wisdom is to play the fool; and in this light the world 
is, indeed—wise. ‘The first words of an erudite work which fell into 
my hands lately were—‘ Reader, | am a fool.’ Struck with the sense 
and discernment evinced by the author in his first sentence, I conceived 
him to have taken the first qualifying step in knowledge. Upon exam- 
ining the work, | was staggered with the abundant proof he gave of 
having attended to the command, ‘ Nosci te ipsum;’’ and I was the 
more convinced of the correctness of his assertion, as he had the har- 
dihood and folly to brand “#00” on his own forehead, to be stared and 
laughed at. ‘There are fools enough in the world, Heaven knows ; for 

——————— Fools are the daily work 
Of Nature; her vocation. If she form 

A man, she loses by it; ‘tis too expensive ; 
"T would make ten fools. 

Nature, it seems, is ever an economist in the expenditure of strength ; 
and forms ten foo/s toone man; but they, with a sagacity not incompati- 
ble with folly, supply the deficiency by high-sounding and impressive 
names. ‘Thus, madness, double-distilled, is ‘* genius ;” folly on stilts— 
** poetic fire ;” ingenious thieving—* originality ;” supreme silliness— 
«delicate fancy,’ and so on. By means of these large words men have 
concluded themselves to be a wondrously improved generation. ‘They 
are only fools, and as ridiculous as asses in lions’ skins. 

Now to the walls. I see one point particularly ruinous, inlaid with 
massive treatises on “‘ Entities’ and ‘ Quidities ;’ “Ghosts and Famil- 
iar Spirits; Baxter’s, Mandesville’s, and Hobbes’s, and innumerable 
unphilosophical folios on the “ Philosophy of Mind.” ’T is a noble 
array of nonsense, a seeming solid mass of unsound reasoning from 
brains “as dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage ;” from minds 
that, like Butler’s hero, 

could distinguish and divide 

A hair, *twixt south and south-west side. 
Through these a passage must be effected in order to examine the 
interior. With words as potent as the robber’s ‘‘ sesame,” I test their 
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stability. ‘They are utter foolishness ; useless to the writers and worse 
than useless to mankind! Heavens! what a dust! what a breach is 
made, and the massive structure rocks to the foundation! Now, like 
Priam’s palace, ‘‘ Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt.”’ The 
multitude throng before us, and we have a clear view of the motley 
assemblage. Men of all nations and tongues under heaven ; with long 
hair and short hair ; with long beards and short beards and no beards 
at all; in every guise that mortal oddity ever invented or wore. How 
shall we discriminate? We must first observe; they are all fools. 
** Agamemnon is a fool, Achilles is a fool, Thersites is a fool, and, as 
aforesaid, Patroclus is a fvol;” im fine, all are fools. Being a school- 
master, I shall consider them grammatically ; that is, as divided into 
three grades ; Fools positive, comparative, and superlative. 

Foots Positive. I much admire the discernment of those nations 
which pay peculiar honor to this order of fools, and regard them as 
especially favored of Heaven. ‘They are very properly imitated by 
most European nations, who not only render special regard to one fool 
above all others, but also suffer him to lead them by the nose wherever 
his freaks of folly may incline him. The French have been so espe- 
cially used to this, that their face-handles are in pain till they have some 
one to pull them ; and the harder the better; for (like snuff to an old 
lady) the more they take, the more it requires to tickle. How well did 
Napoleon satisfy this longing of the “ grand nation!” He led them a 
noble dance through fields of carnage, the horrors of a winter campaign 
and of constant war, and they shouted all the time, with the wildness of 
a pleased school-boy, ‘‘ Vive |’ empereur!” But, peace to his manes. 
He was what Shakspeare calls ‘a noble fool.” ’T is an ill wind that 
blows no one any good, and I am inclined to think experience has 
taught the French people—little or nothing. 

Time was when “ fools positive” held high rank in the world. Every 
king had his fool-companion, to tickle his pride occasionally, be a butt 
for his blows or his jokes, or a trusty counsellor when wise counsel was 
needed. Their places are at present supplied by prime ministers ; 
not a whit the less silly because differently entitled, but a little more 
pompous, and esteemed a little wiser, because they have wit enough to 
hold their tongues. They are adorned, 





with the fool’s coat 
Of rich embroidered silks 

which well supplies the place of the “‘cap and bells” at present in dis- 
repute. Though not wearing the acknowledged livery of folly, they 
act the fool much more mischievously than their predecessors ; for they 
begin to tip their masters off the thrones. Poor fools! they must be 
forgiven, because they know no better; teaching them any thing is 
entirely out of the question. 1 once took a little ‘‘ fool positive” under 
my special instruction. Like John Shelton’s ‘ Sparrow,” 

“It was so prety a foole 

*T wold sit on a stoole 

And learned after my scoole.”’ 


*T was the best scholar I ever had! there was no trouble about 
understanding. Such short, comprehensive recitations were delightful. 
Just so are the prime fools. They are apt scholars, but never learn any 
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thing. ‘The ex-minister of Charles X. has at present a fine retired 
place for study, and, what must be very pleasant, he has labored hard 
to attain it. But of all writers on fools, Joe Miller best expressed the 
delights of foolishness and the folly of wisdom :— 


“A fool enjoys the sweets of life, 
Unwounded by its cares ; 

His passions never are at strife ; 
He hopes not he, nor fears. 


‘* When knaves o’erreach and friends betray, 
Whilst men of sense run mad, 

Fools, careless, whistle on, and say 
'T is silly to be sad. 


** Since, free from sorrow, fear, or shame, 
A fool thus fate defies, 

The greatest folly I can name 
Is—to be over-wise.”’ 


Conclusion,—fools are tru/y wise; all that have dabbled in wisdom 
are over-wise, therefore, all wise men are great fools. Of these we shall 
have occasiun to speak hereafter. At present we must attend to the 
second class; or 

“Foots Comparative. Among these, lovers hold the first rank. 
‘Semel insanivimus omnes ;” Every man has played the fool once ; 
and I reckon myself among the highest of this order, since I have 
done so twice; once, when I fell in love with Maria D—, and was jilted ; 
next, when I made love to Mary F—, the heiress, and was swindled out 
of fifty-seven dollars and forty-three cents worth of rings, chains, and 
other trifles, and lost her ladyship besides. Shakspeare says, 


“The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


Here we have a proof of that great writer’s tact in grouping; a 
particular unnoticed by his commentators. Lunatics and lovers come 
well in the same line, and are, in fact, very proper company for each 
other. Indeed, love is lunacy. This may be proved by reference to 
the order of knight-errants. ‘They made most egregious fools of them- 
selves, and “all for pure love.” 'They went about like roaring lions, 
seeking whom they might devour ; and their chief delight was in knock- 
ing out each other’s brains, (if they had any,) or knocking in their ribs, 
or “knocking off any superfluous parts of their precious bodies. How- 
ever, as their hard blows fell for the most part among themselves, they 
may 'be convicted, as the jurors say, of folly in the second degree. One 
of the number, Pierre Vidal, immortalized himself and the rest of the 
Troubadours by so signal an act of folly or madness, that I cannot 
refrain from quoting it for the eternal honor of the order. He conceited 
himself to be enamored of a damsel, named Louve de Penantiers ; and 
assumed the name of Loup, or Wolf, in her honor. He then clothed 
himself in a wolf’s hide, and exposed himself to be hunted by hounds, 
that he might be worried into a state worthy of his mistress’s affections. 
The dogs had glorious sport, and pursued him into the mountains, 
where they almost tore him to pieces. Luckily for him, the shepherds 
did not cut his throat ; (the usual finale ;) but, discovering him to be an 
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ass in disguise, packed him up warm in a hamper, and sent him to his 
Dulcines to receive a proper reward for his devotion. This was revers- 
ing the fable, of the “ wolf in sheep's clothing,” with a vengeance. I 
might point out many others who deserve a place in this grade, but 
must hasten on to the next,— 

Tue Surervatives. Here I must acknowledge myself fairly puz- 
zled. Ido not wish to neglect any one; and | have already so far 
exceeded my proper limits, that Lcan but touch on a few prominent 
points in this “‘ very numerous and respectable’? class. A prophecy 
was once made concerning a certain land, that when, on a day desig- 
nated, a shower should fall, the people would be deprived of their senses, 
and run stark mad. The shower came, and with it came the madness. 
One would imagine that the prophecy might be well applied at the 
present day; and that every shower, which has fallen, has brought 
increased folly and distraction on the heads of men. What man in his 
senses, for instance, would labor day and night, exhaust his body and 
rack his mind, to serve up a few jingling lines, to be hawked at and 
picked to pieces by a set of ignorant, thick-skulled critics ; or, if favored, 
to enjoy ‘an immortality of scarce a week!” ‘The old soldier, in 
Roman story, whose eyes were picked out by a crow, that lit on his 
helmet, was to be pitied ; but he who voluntarily runs his face and eyes 
before the beak and talons of a literary owl, and has the one well cut 
up and the other torn out, is, to say the least of him, a ‘ superlative 
fool,” and meets with his deserts. Again, is it not supreme folly, for 
men who might “ live quiet and peaceable lives, in all godliness and 
honesty,” knowingly, and with their eyes open, to thrust their fingers 
into the fire of political, religious, or literary dissension! ‘The monkey 
in the fable had more sense than most mortals, for he used a cat’s-paw ; 
but the majority of mankind, in their great itch for mischief, would 
rather burn their own fingers, than not have a hand in the transactions 
of the day. Politicians, for instance, are the greatest fools in existence. 
Utopian schemes run away with the imagination of one ; plans for the 
abolishment of taxes are the hobby of another; this one has a ‘‘ new 
way to pay the old” public “ debt ;” and that one a project for emanci- 
pating and transporting ‘‘ en masse,” the slaves of the south. All are 
ina ferment. They are ‘ like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest ; 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” And what is the object of all 
this?) Either present honor, or 


“ Praised to be when they can hear no more, 
And much enriched with fame when useless worldly store.”’ 


For fools, such as these, I have no bowels of compassion; and rank 
them without hesitation among those of the superlative degree. Fi- 
‘nally, [ declare, with Joe Miller, the greatest folly | can name is, to be 
over-wise. My learned progenitor, Solomon, from whom I am, as the 
man says in the play, ‘ perpendicularly descended,” has been called a 
very wise man. I contess I have family reasons for not speaking fully 
on this point. I will only observe that, with all his boasted wisdom, the 
old gentleman could not keep himself out of mischief or avoid playing 
the fool ; and as great an adept as he was, at making proverbs and 
preaching sermons, he found it as difficult to stick to his text as any 
other fool. His wise imitators, whose “ follies are the best part of their 
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fortunes,” or more properly their on/y fortunes, squander them with 
such reckless profusion, and spread them abroad so industriously, that 
they infect many an honest soul, who would otherwise have been con- 
tented with the bliss of ignorance. I pray the Lord to preserve these 
latter from evil, to restore the former to their senses, and make them 
in due time as wise as SoLomon. 


CONVERSATION WITH A LIZARD. 


{Of all modern German writers, there is none so decidedly liberal, and so universally read, as 
Heine. The most brilliant faney, a delectable humor, and a satire, which, in its flight, spares 
neither kings nor princes, have given him a popularity bevond all his cotemporaries. Every Ger 
man has read Heine’s Reisehilder—per se. To give the American reader an idea of his style and 
writings, we propose to offer a few translations—though it is impossible for a translator to do jus 
tice—commencing with the following, entitled, Conversation with « Lizard. | 

* Nornine in the world is going backwards,” said an old Lizard ; 
“every thing is pressing onward, and we shall at the end see a general 
promotion in nature. The stones shall become plants, the plants ani- 
mals, the animals men, and the men gods!” 

“ But,” said I, ‘* what will become of those good people, the poor 
old gods ?’’* 

“Oh, that ’s no matter, my friend,’ answered the lizard; “ they will 
probably abdicate, or receive a pension in some honorable manner.” 

I have learned some more secrets from the philosopher with the 
hieroglyphic skin ; but I have given him my word of honor not to reveal 
them. I know now, more than Schelling and Hegel.t 

** What do you think of them ?” asked the old lizard with a scornful 
smile, when | mentioned these names. 

“When we reflect,” answered I, ‘that they are but men and not 
lizards, we must be astonished at their knowledge. They teach, on 
the whole, the same doctrine, and differ from each other only in their 
mode of treating it. When Hegel develops his Elements of Philoso- 
phy, you imagine you see a variety of handsome figures which a skillful 
schoolmaster has formed by a combination of numbers, in such a man- 
ner, that a common spectator would see in them nothing but a house, 
a ship, or a few absolute soldiers, whilst the thinking schoolboy would 
at once perceive the solution of a most wonderful problem. Schelling’s 
mode bears more resemblance to those Indian pictures of animals, 
which are formed by serpents, birds, elephants, and the like living in- 
gredients, twisted together in a truly picturesque style. This way of 
treating the subject is much more pleasant and attractive : every thing 
lives in it, whilst Hegel’s abstract figures appear to us cold and dead.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the old lizard, “ Lunderstand what you mean ; 
but do tell me, have these philosophers any disciples ?” 

Here I told him how the camels of the learned caravans collect in 
Berlin, around the well of Hegel’s wisdom ; how they kneel down be- 
fore it, and suffer themselves to be loaded with the pouches of his 
learning, and then proceed on their journey, through the Desert of 
the Mark of Brandenburg. I then depicted to him, how the modern 


* An allusion to the present Dynasties in Europe. t Two Professors of Philosophy in Berlin 
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Athenians crowd to the source of Schelling’s spiritual potion, as 
though it were the best beer, the porter of life, a drink of immortality ! 

My little philosopher turned pale with anger, when he heard of the 
success of his colleagues, and he asked me peevishly, ‘‘ Which of the 
two is, in your opinion, the greatest?” ‘ That,” answered I, “ is 
impossible for me to tell; [ think, however, . 

“Think!” interrupted the lizard with a sharp aristocratic tone 
of scornful contempt, “‘ who of you thinks? My dear, learned sir, it 
is now upwards of three thousand years, since I occupied myself with 
the investigation of the spiritual functions of animals. I have confined 
my attention principally to men, monkeys, and serpents, and have 
spent more time on these singular creatures than Lyonnet on the cat- 
erpillars. The result of all my observations, experiments, and anatomi- 
cal researches is, as I can assure you positively, that no man thinks; 
sometimes an idea comes into his head, and such an innocent intrusion 
he calls a thought. But you may tell them, in my name, no man 
thinks; no philosopher thinks; neither Schelling nor Hegel thinks ; 
and, as regards their philosophy, it is nothing but air and water, like the 
clouds of the sky. I have seen many of these clouds, proud and over- 
bearing, dissolved by next morning’s sun into their original nothing. 








Ss) 
There is but one true philosophy, and this is written in eternal hiero- 
glyphics—on my tail.” 

At these words, pronounced in a most disdainful pathos, the old 
lizard turned his back upon me, and I saw, whilst he wound along, the 
most singular characters, in gay significance, drawu upon his tail. 


MEDITATIONS IN A BARBER’S SHOP. 


Mr. Wi tts says of one of his most admired productions, ‘ that it was 
written in the blank leaf of a barber’s Testament, while he was waiting 
to be shaved.” Encouraged by so distinguished authority, while my 
friend Latherum is engaged with a prior customer, I will gather up and 
preserve my reflections, though, as there is no ‘Testament in the room, I 
must record them on the tablets of my brain, to be afterwards trans- 
ferred to a sheet of common paper. 

Ever since reading the Arabian Nights I have had a warming of the 
heart towards a barber, and the sentiment has increased both by subse- 
quent reading and observation. Whenever I came across one ina 
book, I depended upon getting many a good laugh out of him, and I 
was seldom disappointed. Authors, all over the world, agree in the 
views they take of their characters. ‘They are always described as 
jovial, light-hearted dogs, full to the brim of fun and frolic, running 
over with animal spirits, their tongues wagging the livelong day, and 
only stopping long enough to laugh. Care makes many a clutch at 
them, but they always contrive to slip through his fingers. Poverty 
comes in at their door, but Cheerfulness does not fly out of the window. 
Old Age lays his frosty finger upon their brows, and they laugh in the 
gray-beard’s face. A surly, malicious, or even reserved barber, would 
shock our notions of propriety as much as a good-natured Saracen, or 
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a benevolent Ogre. I grew up in a little village, and gathered my ideas 
of a barber from books ; he was to me a Platonic idea, a beautiful vis- 
ion, an entity, a shadow; and, when I came to the city and saw a real 
painted pole, [ took off my hat to it with an involuntary impulse of 
respect ; and, as to the day on which, for the first time, I was profession- 
ally taken by the nose, I esteem it one of the whitest of my life. 

The barber, in truth, deserves all the kind treatment he has received 
from the hands of men of letters. He is the essence of good-nature. 
He has a pleasant look with his eye, and he could not frown if he 
would. His wit is often as sharp as his own razor, but like that, it 
never draws blood ; it never shows itself in gibes, taunts, and thrusts. 
Perhaps some crusty old bachelor, that prides himself with shaving 
with cold water every morning, may think this a piece of especial 
humbug; if so, we have reasons for our faith as plenty as black- 
berries. 

In the first place, no one would choose the profession that was not a 
man of peace, full of the milk of human kindness. Only think of the 
temptations that beset him—twenty or thirty necks laid bare to him 
every day of his life, with full permission to pass a sharp razor within 
a hair’s breadth of the carotid artery—who, that had a large organ of 
Destructiveness, could refrain from occasionally slitting a wind-pipe, 
when the wind was east, or his breakfast not well digested?‘ Think 
of that, Master Brook.” 

In the second place, his native goodness of heart is fosiered by the 
circumstances in which he is placed. He takes sunny views of life, and 
sees men in the best mood. No one enters his shop without having a 
mellow glow of satisfaction steal over his soul. In summer it is cooler, 
and in winter warmer than the street, so that the first sensation is a 
highly pleasurable one. And whoever goes to get rid of a beard, or of an 
uncomfortable and unbecoming length of hair, feels happy in his errand; 
it diffuses a smiling look over his face, far unlike the frowning brow 
and compressed lip of the poor devil, that creeps to the dentist to have 
a tooth pulled, or toa lawyer to be helped out of a scrape. He 
takes off his coat and cravat with an expression of relief at being free 
from their tight grasp. He throws himself down into the chair with 
an emphasis not to be mistaken, and, taking a long breath, wafts away 
with it all his anxieties and cares. The “ tonsorial artist” now 
approaches—he handles his collar and neck as tenderly as a mother 
would a new-born infant ;—he begins to lather him—there is a magic 
in the touch of the brush—it thrills to the marrow. Now he sees and 
feels the sharp steel playing around his chin, and every cut takes off a 
weight from his spirits. It is finished ; he arises a new man—he feels 
clean and smooth, and pure in heart—he will assent to a paradox, laugh 
at an old story, and say amen to a prayer for his enemies. Happy the 
creditor that can catch him at this auspicious moment! he will be paid 
with a smile. 

The philanthropic artist, meanwhile, in the modesty of true merit, 
stands apart, content with the luxury of his own reflections, and 
receives, with a bow, the douceur, which he of the smooth chin smil- 
ingly deposites in his hand. And such is his daily life—constantly 
making men happier and better—seeing them arise, from under his 
hand, more satisfied with themselves and the world. No wonder that 
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he himself should be patient, sweet-tempered, and fair-spoken—should 
believe in a moral sense, and be a staunch optimist. 
There is good matter for speculation, too, in your barber’s brain— 





- He hath strange p!aces crammed 
With observation ; the which he vents 
In mangled forms.” 

His mind is a dainty piece of Mosaic—a tesselated pavement, 
inlaid with fragments of various forms and colors. Here a bit of poli- 
tics, there a bit of poetry; here a little law, there a little physic ; here 
“a piece of black stone, and there a piece of white.” He cuts out 
his speech so as to fit every one who comes in. He can discourse to 
a farmer, of bullocks; to a merchant, of ships; to a broker, of stocks, 
and to a fine gentleman, of himself. His conversation, for the most 
part, consists of what Wordsworth calls “ personal talk.” He deals 
with men, not principles. Every flying bit of news, every anecdote, 
every good thing said by the leading wits of the day, seems to come 
right through his shop window, and to stick to him, like burs on a 
boy’s jacket. He knows all the engagements, the failures, the deaths ; 
who pays his tailor, and who does not ; who wears false whiskers, and 
who real ; he can tell you, in a whisper, the name of the young gen- 
tleman that was carried before the Police Court for riotous conduct, 
and of the lady of “ respectable connexions,”’ who was detected in 
walking out of a shop in Washington street, with a yard or two of 
lace more than she had paid for. 

He has a shrewd trick of observation, too. He speculates a good 
deal on that part of the head which lies above the nose. He sees a 
man’s character as well as his person, in a state of undress. When a 
man is in an arm-chair, his head thrown back, his coat off, lathered 
up to the eyes, he is stripped of all those cumbrous folds, which a 
sense of dignity, affectation, or the duty of self-defence oblige him to 
wear about him, in the daily walks of life. The barber learns the 
way to his customers’ weak side. He knows just how much flattery 
each one will bear to swallow, without making a wry face. Observe 
how that fat, old fool, now under his hands, chuckles with delight, as 
he tells him, ‘‘ he never saw a man of his age, with so few gray hairs 
upon his head.” 

Talking seems to be essential to his very existence. And it is good 
that it is so. His mind, like his purse, is a constant recipient ; obser- 
vations and reflections are daily dropped into it, and did not he deal 
them out as liberally, it would soon be too full to hold any more. I 
have often wondered whether they talk in their sleep or not. I take 
it, it would be quite impossible for the profession to assemble together, 
and act in concert, as there would be nobody to listen. 

Notwithstanding the high respect I feel tor him, melancholy reflec- 
tions will come over me as I think upon him. He has fallen upon evil 
times. He is shorn of the honors that were once his. ‘The world is 
changed to him. Gone are the days of full-bottomed wigs, and of 
head-dresses like battlkements ; when no gentleman was dressed, with- 
out thirty guineas worth of curled hair upon his head : and fine ladies 
would sit up all night in a chair, rather than derange the economy of 
the stately pile of silk, velvet, powder, pomatum, lace, and tiers of curls, 
with which they sailed through the ball-rooms of other days, towering 
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far above their diminutive beaux. I can perceive in him, sometimes, a 
tender melancholy, as if he were recalling the high estate from which 
he had fallen—an expression, such as might sit upon the brow of a 
Moorish pilgrim, who stood gazing upon the ruined splendors of the 
Alhambra, where Isis race one dwelt in joy and in power. 

Would you like to be shaved, sir? With great pleasure, said I, and 
I have no doubt, my reader will be as glad of the interruption that 
dispelled my day-dream, as I was. 


LEAVES TORN OUT OF A SCRAP BOOK. 


NO. III. 


“ Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 

But, by the storms of circimstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exists.” 

Tue truth conveyed in these lines seems obvious enough, but how 
few are aware of its solemnity and importance. Ilow the aspect of 
life would be changed, if all mankind, when more than one course 
were presented to their choice, should stop to inquire, not which is 
the more for their interest, but which is it their duty to take? With 
what a harmonious simplicity the world would go on, if this Utopian 
dream could be realized. The paths of self-interest are tangled, 
mazy, and perpetually crossing each other, while those of duty are 
straight, plain, and never interfering one with another. If we act 
from self-interest, too, we are perpetually puzzled by degrees ;—which 
is most advantageous to me? which of these speculations will bring 
me most money! and when we have adopted a plan, we are racked 
with apprehensions that we have not made the most judicious choice. 
But the votary of Duty has no such difficulties ; it is not often that he 
doubts what he ought to do; and when he does, he hesitates only 
between one of two things, and when he has decided, he is tormented 
by no useless regrets, mocked by no voice, exaggerating the advanta- 
ges of the course he has omitted to pursue. 

How consoling the doctrine is, too! Let every thing vanish, Duty 
must remain, though the wreck may be so total, that it can only be 
exercised by not repiming and sighing for what is gone. Strip a man 
of his wealth, his friends, his good name, even ; steep him to the eyes 
in affliction, make his body one disease, you cannot take from him the 
power of doing his duty, though it can be displayed only in the depths 
of his spirit, unseen by others, perhaps even by himself. 


Grace is a more fascinating quality than Beauty ; to say nothing of 
its being more lasting. 

[Since writing the above, I have found the same thought in a Greek 
epigram, expressed with the terseness and completeness both of the 
people and the kind of composition. ‘* Beauty without Grace charms, 
but does not hold; it is like a bait floating without a hook.’’ | 
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JeALovusy is no more essentially connected with Love, than Hatred 
with Rivalry. ‘They are the vices of similar natures. They are both 
modifications of selfishness, that noxious element, which enters so 
largely into the composition of all that is weak and wicked in human 
nature. 


Tue beautiful emblems with which the ancients represented Deartu, 
seem to me a proof of their reluctance to contemplate the idea itself in 
all its naked and shuddering reality. 

Unwilling to think soberly and steadily of the sudden snapping 
asunder of the countless ties that held them to Life, of exchanging the 
earth, the sky, the embraces of friends, for the dreamless sleep of the 
tomb, they called in Beauty to their aid, and carved a butterfly resting 
upon a skull, or a beautiful youth sinking to sleep with a reversed 
torch dropping from his hands. The love of beauty was the religion 
of the Greeks, and their mythology the result of the two principles. 
‘The ancients,” says a fine writer, ‘‘ feared Death; but we, thanks 
to Christianity, fear only dying.” 


One of the most beautiful images in the whole circle of English 
Poetry is to be found in Webster’s Dutchess of Malfy :— 
‘For, know an honest statesman to a prince, 
Is like a cedar planted by a spring; 
The spring bathes the tree’s root, the grateful tree 
Rewards it with its shadow.” 


Tue disease called Dysrersia is very common among us. Is there 


not a similar affection of the mind, much more so? How many men 
can swallow a book which they cannot digest! 


Ir is curious how littke Ortatnatiry there is in the world,—how 
many of our best thoughts have been suggested by the writings or the 
conversation of another. How often does the same idea beget the 
most various trains of reflection in different minds, according to the 
nature of their intellectual organization? How often do the thoughts 
of another lie like seeds, in our own minds, unconsciously to ourselves, 
exerting a principle of increase, which shall give us rich harvests at 
some future day? 

And it is well that it is so. Minds of the same calibre must have 
certain points of resemblance. ‘lo think differently from all the great 
men that have lived before us, is to think incorrectly. Some persons 
have given much time and labor to the business of tracing the foot- 
marks of a writer, over and among the domains of other proprietors— 
a most ill-natured and unsatisfactory office. Because we find the 
‘same thought in two writers, does it follow that the one has stolen 
from the other? Millions have seen the sun set with the same emo- 
tions and reflections ; and he who first saw it, might as well claim the 
sunset for his, as to assert a peculiar and sole title to the images which 
it awakened. 
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BOOK DIVINATION. 


AMONG ancient customs, and one which is not yet entirely disused, 
is that of consulting books to which superstition has attached an 
oracular character, with a view to determine the issues of events, or 
the destinies of human life and conduct. ‘The earliest records of this 
usage are found in the histories of the Greeks and Romans, and of 
some of the ancient Pagan nations. Among the Greeks, the works of 
their great Homer were often viewed as a mystical book of fate, and 
many a passage, which the eye first and casually lighted upon, was 
considered prophetic. ‘The same thing was true among the Romans, 
relative to their Virgil, whose works, from the time when they were first 
written, till the close of the Roman domination, and long after, were 
constituted a book of divination. Even the greatest and most enlight- 
ened of the Romans did not neglect to consult ‘the Virgilian Lots ;” 
and we read of a Severus, whose claims to the imperial purple were, 
in his own opinion, entirely established by his casually turning to the 
line, 

“Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ;”’ 


and of a Gordianus, who, having secured the throne under fearful cir- 
cumstances, was so terrified by the line 
Ostendunt terris hune tantum fata, nec ultra esse sinunt,”’ 


which chance exposed to his trembling eye, that in Jess than three 
months after his elevation, he voluntarily strangled himself. Another 
striking proof of the importance attached to this custom among the 
Romans, appears from the religious care with which the Sybilline 
Books were preserved and consulted. These books were, as will be 
recollected, three in number, and were purchased by Tarquin the 
Second, from one of the Sybils, who scattered her leaves of prophecy 
from a solitary cave of ancient Italy. ‘The king instituted a college 
of priests, for the express purpose of guarding these venerable relics, 
and ordained that, in all great exigences, they should be consulted by 
chance openings, as affording the only means of safety, and directions 
of the most awful and binding authority. 

During the middle ages, and down to the close of the seventeenth 
century, the Homeric and Virgilian Lots continued in use. In the 
period of religious subserviency and monkish elevation, a few lines 
translated by any, whose motives were to keep the people in subjection, 
and pronounced with pomp and solemnity in the ears of submiting 
ignorance, had immense effect. But, besides divination from these 
sources, it has drawn with much greater influence, upon the moral 
condition of men, from the Sacred Oracles. Among the primitive 
Christians there is abundant evidence that this practice was very com- 
mon and of great authority. It was countenanced by many leaders in 
religion, as it was by Gregorius, bishop of Nyssa, a man of much 
learning, and great mystery. 

So late as the time of Charles the First, in England, consultation of 
the Virgilian Lots, was in extensive repute. Among a few instances to 
prove its influence with men of the first rank, and men of cultivated 
minds, we would cite the cases of the unfortunate monarch just 
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alluded to, of Lord Falkland, a distinguished nobleman during his 
reign, and of the poet Cowley, all of which may be found in the life 
of the latter. The first two, met with passages quite accurately de- 
scriptive of their circumstances and fate. ‘The passage found by the 
king, is translated, as follows :— 

“ Yet let a race untamed, and haughty foes, 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose ; 

Oppressed with numbers in the unequal field, 

His men discouraged, and himself expelled ; 

Let him for succor sue from place to place, 

Torn from his subjects’ and his sons’ embrace 

First let him see his friends in battle slain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 

On hard conc‘ions may he buy his peace ; 

Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 

And lie unburied on the hostile sand.” 


The passage found by Lord Falkland, and applicable to huself, is 
the following :— 

“O Pallas, thou hast failed thy plighted word, 
To fight with caution ; nor to tempt the sword; 
1 warned thee, but in vain, for well I knew, 
What perils youthful ardor would pursue ; 
That boiling blood weuld carry thee too far, 
Young as thou wert tv dangers, raw to war. 

O cursed essay of arms, disastrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody tields, and fights to cone ! 
Hard elements of inauspicious war, 

Vain vows to Heaven, and unavailing care !"’ 

That Cowley reposed great faith in the Virgil'an Lots, is evident 
from a passage in one of his letters to the Earl of Arlington, written 
from Paris, where he went with the Queen, and as Secretary to Lord 
Jezmyn. It is quoted in Dr. Johnson’s life of Cowley, who remarks 
that he has no doubt that the poet gave credit to the answer of the 
oracle. The following is the passage. Speaking of the Scotch 
Treaty, Cowley says, “‘ The Scotch will moderate something of their 
demands ; the mutual necessity of an accord is visible—the King is 
persuaded of it. And totell you the truth, (which I take to be an 
argument above all the rest,) Virgil has told the same thing to that 
purpose.” 

We will mention one other prominent instance of divination from 
books. When Hafiz, the sweetest and most beautiful of the Persian 
poets, died, in 1389, a fine monument was erected to him at Shiraz, 
the place of his burial, and on the top of it was placed a volume of 
his poems. Each person who visited his tomb, turned over the pages 
of the mystic Divan, as the collection is called, and drew from them 
some omen of his own good or evil fortune. This practice, it is 
understood, was religiously observed by the natives of Persia, until an 
earthquake in 1825 destroyed the monument. Probably it has been 
replaced, and the custom continued to the present day. 

But among enlightened nations, book divination is now no longer 
a serious custom. It exists, indeed, quite commonly as a pastime, 
but without the superstitious fear and sober recognition of authority, 
which formerly accompanied it. You may occasionally see a group of 
academic striplings, sportively testing their several fortunes over the 
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Georgics, or Aineid, or hear the halls of an Alma Mater echoing as 
the student of Homer makes any lucky application from its pages to 
some dullard or eccentric companion. Around the soctal boara, the 
little destinies of an evening are often determined by similar consulta- 
tion of the same, or of some other books, which the party have con- 
stituted oracular, while ingenuity labors to fulfil the prophetic lines ; 
playing children are found opening the lots, for happy indications, and 
the lover and the loved, in cloistered communings, seek for words of 
promise. It is a pretty practice enough, and we have no objection 
that it should carry with it a little harmless superstition. I. 


CATTLE SHOWS AND CONVENTIONS, 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 


No man can tell the exact influence that Cattle Shows have had on 
agriculture, and, especially, in improving the breed of domestic animals ; 
but the influence has been great. It is not without regret that the public 
find that the Fair at Brighton seems to be in the wane, or shorn of its 
beams. There are less displays, than formerly, of both men and cattle. 
In Worcester, that great agricultural county, which is almost a state 
in itself, having all necessary resources, the attendance at the 
exhibition is equal to its importance, and seldom has the “ Heart of 
the Commonwealth” been more rejoiced than in the present season. 
Such a show of animal and intellectual power can seldom be seen in 
far greater communities. But for the hospitality of the citizens, 
visiters would have had to lodge with the birds; for the town was in- 
undated with strangers. ‘There was no necessity of billeting these 
out ; for the doors were open, and strangers invited to walk in. It 
seemed to be, for a season, like the renowned hospitality of Kentucky, 
where the householder permits no man to pass without refreshment, 
and where the traveler, who refuses to enter and partake, subjects him- 
self to the suspicion of being a horse-thief or iugitive. ‘To say that 
the taverns were crowded gives no idea of the manner in which the 
guests were packed. Early on the occasion every plank was appro- 
priated, and happy the man who had the softest. It is said that a 
traveler, from » distant part, went into a public house, and, weary and 
dusty, sought to retire to his rest. ‘‘ But we cannot accommodate you,” 
said the host. ‘“O, 1am not difficult,” said the wayfarer,” and, as you 
are crowded, I will give you, for lodging, the amount of al! the rest of 
the bill.” “ But our beds are all engued—every one carries dov le.” 
“1 will sleep on that sofa, and give you two dollars.” “ But the Judge 
has engageu it, and the sheriff sleeps under it.” ‘* Confound it,” said 
the traveler, ‘‘ what shall I give you to let me hang up, for the night, 
by the side of t!.at great coat ?” 

Conventions and Cattle Shows would do a good thing if they effected 
nothing more than the report of Committees, on the various subjects 
referred to their consideration. Some of these reports have been 
written in a spirit of wit and humor, which micvht excite the envy of 
an ambitious essayist. We have just laid cur eye upon one of these 
reports, which we transfer to the Magazine, as a gem that will not 
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lose its lustre by a few years of age. It is the report of the Committee 
on Swine, made at the Concord Cattle Show, by a Committee, of which 
Josiah Adams, Esq. of Framingham was Chairman. Having assigned 
the premiums, that worthy body directed its attention to the best econ- 
omy in rendering the animal under consideration fit for an exhibition 
ora market. The too common way of dealing out to it, a meagre 
supply of food, like that furnished by the contractors of a poor-house, 
is reprobated. ‘‘'I'rue economy,” says this document, ‘ consists in 
replenishing the trough, at regular and short intervals. With such 
management, the hogs will eat less, and fat faster. A hog, to fat well, 
should have nothing to prey upon his mind. It is with him, as with 
us—the mere apprehension of poverty often makes us poor. F’eed him 
well, so that he may not be obliged to squeal for a living. He is, in 
truth, a professional character. His office is to grow fat. Let him 
not be disturbed with other cares. So shall his leisure hours, which 
would otherwise be wasted in idle squealing, be devoted to those sound 
and refreshing slumbers, whose end is fatness. 

‘** Your Committee have been deeply impressed with the considera- 
tion, that the spot, which they now tread, is no other than the scene, 
where a celebrated individual of this interesting class of animals, came 
to a most melancholy and untimely end; and they ask leave to relate, 
generally, the facts connected with that tragical event. It wason a fine 
morning, towards the close of the last century, that the sun arose in 
smiling splendor and cast his cheering beams on the time-worn dwelling 
of the unsuspecting victim. His two-legged tyrant was yet enjoying his 
morning slumbers, when his black man Cato, proceeded to execute the 
orders of the preceding evening, by removing the tenant to what they 
pleased to style “the new hog house.” Without much explanation, 
a rope was made fast to the nose of the defendant, who, not under- 
standing exactly what Cato would be at, and doubting, moreover, his 
authority in the premises, made his appeal to the right of the strongest ; 
insomuch that the knight of the rope was obliged to take respite, by 
making the other end fast to a tree. It happened that a wood merchant, 
from another town, had already arrived with his load, and had left his 
team, in search of a purchaser. ‘The thought struck Cato, that there 
would be no harm in just trying the strength of his horse; and so 
loosing him from the oxen, he made him fast to the rope. 

** Your Committee had well nigh forgot to mention, that the hero of 
the tragedy had, all along, raised his voice, in decided accents, against 
these proceedings—fearing, no doubt, that some lawyer might trap him 
on the ground of assent ; and when he perceived that Cato intended to 
take advantage of horse-power, his indignation was roused to a most 
becoming height, and he resisted with an obstinacy little less than 
human. Your Committee request to say, that it was all in vain! The 
horse, not understanding the precise nature of his loading, and not 
much fancying the looks of the driver, set off for home at full speed, 
with the hog at his heels. Cato stood aghast! and taking the subject 
into sudden consideration, cleared out, leaving appearances to explain 
themselves. Meanwhile the master had been awakened by the remon- 
strances of his hog, and the owner of the horse returned just in season 
to take a farewell glimpse. Each viewed the other as the undoubted 
author of the mischief, and a battle of words ensued, which every one 
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will conceive, according to the powers of his imagination. ‘They were 
only restrained from blows, by the necessity of looking after their de- 
parted favorites. Suffice it to add, that the horse was found safe at 
home, with no other injury, than being a little overstrained in his won- 
dering department ; insomuch, that, to his last day, he could never 
form any satisfactory opinion of the kind of business they carry on at 
Concord. But alas! for the squeal! The hog continued to resist 
manfully to the last; being left by the way side, a mangled and 
breathless corse ; a victim to the spirit of freedom; and a glorious ex- 
ample of resistance to arbitrary power! And here was spilt the first 
blood that was shed in that memorable war!” 

From this event the Committee deduce certain practical lessons for 
which we have no space, being desirous of offering a letter, included 
in this same report, ‘ written by a sensible individual of a drove.” 

To the Hog Committee of the Agricultural Society of the County ef Middlesex , 

GrnxtLEmEN—While my fellow-travelers are taking their repose, and our drover 
his dram, I seize the occasion to address you in behalf of my species, with a hope 
that you will abate something of your prejudices against us, and be made more 
sensible of our merits and our wrongs; and [ am not without some hope of excit- 
ing « fellow-feeling in the members of your Society, and most especially in your- 
selves. We flatter ourselves, moreover, that in the report, which you will soon 
be called upon to make, you will be induced to exercise, toward us, that charity 
which you profess so loudly for each other; and that -you will do to us, as you 
would wish us to do, if called on to report our opinion of you. We all have our 
failings, you know ; and if we find ours in the Concord Gazette, you may look 
for yours in the Charlestown Aurora. 

We think we have some reason to complain of the conduct of your ancestors 
toward ours. The practice of yoking and ringing, introduced so long ago as the 
reign of William and Mary, and continued in force in your statute book to the 
present time, savors to us strongly of what you call a hoggish age. We complain 
especially, that, while your constitutional writ of habeas corpus secures, to you, 
your personal liberty, ovrs is made to depend on the contradictory decisions of what 
you are pleased to call » our primary assemblies, in which we are generally repre- 
sented by a small minority. By your statute of 17-8, Chapter 56, it is enacted, 
among other strange things, that “any town may give liberty for swine to go at 
large, from the 15th day of April. to the Ist day of November, prorided they be 
sufficiently yoked, and constantly ringed in the nose.”’ And that it may be known 
what a suficient yoking doth mean,—* Be it further enacted, that a yoke, which 
is the full depth of the Swine’s neck, above the neck, and half so much below 
the neck; and the soal, or bottom of the yoke, full three times as long as the 
breadth or thickness of the Swine’s neck, on which it is placed, shall be deemed 
and taken to be asuflicient yoking, within the true intent and meaning of this act.” 

It is true, that these legal enactments have, in some degree, become inopera- 
tive ; but, whether this refinement in the manners of the age is to be attributed 
principally to your species, or ours, it would not be modesty in us to say. 

We know it would be vain to reason against your practice of ending our exist- 
ence in the morning of life ; inasmuch as your interest is your motive. We are 
aware that you consider us as created for your use, and we submit in silence; 
saring always, to us and our successors, our ancient right of squealing ad libitum, 
whenever you lay a finger upon us. We only ask that, during our short sojourn- 
ment among you, you will treat us with greater respect, and endeavor to make 
our situation more comfortable. We do not like, for instance, to hear you speak 
of the “Swinish Multitude.’” We consider it an invidious comparison. We 
have also been greatly astonished in our minds, and shocked in our feelings, 
when we have overheard you accuse each other of ‘ getting as drunk as a beast.” 
For we are not so ignorant of men and things, as not to know that man /s the 
only animal that gets drunk atall. And we think especially that you should 
cease such language, when you call to mind, how kindly we tucked up one of 
your frail brethren, when he lately sought repose in our bed of straw. 

We would not boast of our merits; but we hope to be excused for mentioning 
some of the benefits which we confer on your race. And, first of all, have we 
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not given name and character to a society in your first literary institution? Who 
does not know that the “ Pig Club,” in Harvard University, has grown immensely 
wise and fat, by the immolation of our infant offspring? And again, does not 
your favorite dish of the bean-pot owe the richness of its flavor, to the once de- 
spised tenant of the hog-pen? And do we not often gratify your pride, aye and 
fill your empty purses, too, by appearing at your Cattle Shows? And are we not 
tolerably good company, on your way thither and back? What supports and 
sustains your militia officers, in their loftiest elevation, and in their proudest 
moments? Does not even your Major-General rest entirely on our skins, when 
performing his most glorious achievements, at a muster ? 

Then again you complain of our want of neatness! and who, pray, furnishes 
you with the means of being otherwise? If we were disposed to paint our habi- 
tations, inside and out, as you do; or even to white-wash them, as you do your 
out-houses ; can you, of your own substance, furnish us with brushes, or any- 
thing else, for the purpose’? If we were supplied, as you are, who can say 
whether your parlor floor, or ours, would exceed in neatness? Without any aid 
from your flesh-brush, do we not contrive to keep our pores as open, and our skins 
as cholera-proof as your own? With all the aids you might have from the 
clothes-brush, are you quite sure that your outer man, will, in all cases, compare 
with ours? Though we furnish you with the means of preserving your teeth, are 
they, after all, so well preserved as our own? Does the dandy at his glass 
remember, that he is indebted to our race, for the ease, with which he brushes 
his hair into those bewitching forms, so satisfactory to himself, and so taking with 
his fair one? You think you are indebted to the boot-black for making your boots 
shine like his own skin; but you forget that, without the material, which we 
furnish, there would be little difference, between the boot, which treads the hog- 
yard, and that which trips the parlor carpet. 

But I must close. I have neither patience nor time, to mention the aid we 
furnish your shoe-makers, and your extensive manufactories, or the thousand 
other ways in which we render you service. I must only add, that we esteem it 
most unkind and unfeeling in your race, that you should shave our murdered and 
helpless remains, without lather, while in the very act of taking from our backs, 
the article, which helps to smooth the passage of the razor, over your hardened 
and ungrateful faces. 

But [ will hope for better times ; of which I seem to discover some faint dawn- 
ings. And [ will not conceal my satisfaction, in seeing such men appointed on 
the Hog Committee, and in being credibly informed that you are not insensible 
of the honor. 

Most respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Porcts. 


SONNET. 
From the Spanis' of Francisco de Medra:.o. | 
THE TWO HARVESTS. 
Estas ayer, Sorino, rubias mieses, 
Breves manojes hoy de espigas canas ; &c. 
Bur yesterday these few and hoary sheaves 
Waved in the golden harvest ;—from the plain 
I saw the blade shoot upward, and the grain 
Put forth the unripe ear and tender leaves 
Then the glad upland smiled upon the view, 
And to the air the broad vreen leaves unrolled.— 
A peerless emerald in each silken fold, 
And on each palm a pearl of morning dew. 
Anu thus sprang up and ripened in brief space 
All that beneath the reaper’s sickle died,— 
All that smiled beauteous in the summer-tide. 
And what are we ?—a copy of that race ! 
The later harvest of a longer year! 
And, O! how many fall before the ripened ear ! 
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POLITICS AND 


UNITED STATES. 

The following article is placed on 
record in this department of the Maga- 
zine, as embodying the views of the 
party opposed to the National Adminis- 
tration, and wisiing for a change of 
men as well as measures. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Towards the close of the late session 
of Congress, it was intended to address 
the people of the United States on the 
state of the country, and on the prespect 
of a salutary change in the public coun- 
cils. Various consideratioy's, operating 
at a time, led to a postponement of the 
execution of that design. Amon. those 
considerations, one important one was, 
that popular elections were already at 
hand in several parts of the Union, and 
the manifestation of opinion, which they 
would naturally exhibit, might become, 
it was thought, a material ingredient in 
any opinion to be formed respecting 
future political events. Those elections 
have now taken place ; their results are 
known, and we are most happy in being 
able to say, that they are omens decid- 
edly auspicious. It is deemed proper, 
therefore, at this time, to resume the 
original purpose, and, through this 
channel of communication, to address a 
few words to the friends of the Country, 
and its Constitution. No attempt will 
here be made to argue, at length, the 
necessity of a change in the adminis- 
tration of the government, or to discuss, 
in detail, the various questions which 
are before the country. The actual 
result of the measures of Gen. Jackson's 
administration for three years, as that 
result is shown in the existing state of 
public affairs, is the best commentary 
on these measures ; although even that 
result, bad as it is, is not so bad as what 
it presages for the future. There is no 
reflecting man that can fail to be struck 
with the change that has taken place 
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within these three years. When Mr 
Adams went out of office, the Union of 
the states was not supposed to be in 
immediate danger from any quarter 
No state had then threatened open and 
direct separation; no state had set at 
nought the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and the laws of Congress; no 
power had been claimed, by any Presi- 
dent, of refusing at pleasure, to execute 
the laws, or of arresting at will their 
operation ; no proscription or persecu- 
tion, for opinion’s sake, had yet spread 
over the land; offices of government 
wer yet regarded as public trusts, not 
as mere party rewards ; no public avow- 
al had been made, by men in power 
that the attainment and possession of 
that power was their professed leading 
object; that public men owed duties, 
not so much to their country as to their 
party; that public elections were but 
contests, excited and stimulated solely 
by private interest ; and that, in these 
contests, ‘ the spoils of the enemy be- 
longed to the victors.” It had not, at 
that time, become a habit with the Ex- 
ecutive, to refuse assent to important 
acts of Congress, often without giving 
the slightest reason; and, certainly, 
when the power of the negative had 
been exercised, and reasons had been 
given for it, those reasons had always 
been such as grave and sober-minded 
statesmen might advance. No push for 
power had been made, by any President, 
such as to threaten annihilation to all 
the other branches of government; and 
it is not unfit for this occasion to add, 
that Executive power had, then, never 
in America obtruded itself upon social 
or private life. The United States still 
wore their accustomed aspect; they 
looked like what they had always been— 
the country which we have all been 
taught to love—a country of real liberty, 
having a government of laws, with none 
go low as to be beneath their protection, 
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and none so high as to be above their 
control. There was no usurpation ex- 
ercised, or threatened ; no despotic pow- 
er claimed. What Congress enacted, 
and the tribunals adjudged, the Execu- 
tive arm was ready, not to arrest, but to 
execute. 

Who can deny that, in all the forego- 
ing particulars, a fearful change has 
taken place? Who can compare our 
condition in 1229, with our condition at 
present, and honestly say, that our 
government has not essentially altered 
its character ? 

It is notorious, that resistance to the 
laws of Congress, a thing equivalent to 
immediate separation, is now distinctly 
threatened, by one of the states of the 
Union; and that, by another, a law has 
been passed, directly repugnant to an 
act of Congress, and free citizens im- 
mured in a dungeon under that law, 
where they still remain, although the 
Supreme Court has solemnly decided 


that such law violates both the aet of 


Congress and the Constitution of the 
United States, and is therefore void! 
It is equally true, that not the slightest 
disapprobation of these proceedings has 
been manifested by the President of the 
United States. He has never invited 
the attention of Congress to these occur- 
rences—he has not called on the country 
to frown on this project for separation, 
and this contempt for the Constitution 
and Laws. On the contrary, their au- 
thors are among those who elected him 
to office ; they are still of his party, and, 
most of them, his personal and political 
friends. Inthe case of Georgia, it is 
well known, that nothing has been done 
by her, but with the President's appro- 
bation. He has openly refused to exe- 
cute the intercourse act of 1804, and 
has not opened his mouth, nor raised 
his finger, to release the Missionaries 
from their inhuman and outrageous 
imprisonment. With Georgia, he holds 
that all our Indian treaties, near forty 
in number, and some of them as old as 
the government, are no treaties at all; 
with Georgia, he helds that the law 
passed in Mr. Jefferson's time, and, at 
this moment, an existing, plain, and pos- 
‘itive statute, ought not to be erecuted ; 
and with Georgia, he maintains that the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, instead 
of being executed, should be contemned 
and despise dl. t 

With respect to the South-Carolina 
doctrine of nullification, the President's 
opinions, probably from his dishke 
towards certain individuals, are not so 
openly in accordance with the opposers 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
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as in the case of Georgia; but he does 
nothing at all to discountenance that 
doctrine, or to maintain the Union 
against its influence. He dislikes Mr. 
Calhoun, the chief of nullifiers, but he 
either dares not, or does not choose, to 
break with the teachers of that faith, 
generally. On the contrary, many poli- 
ticians of that school are prominent 
leaders of public measures, under his 
administration. The Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in the 
House of Representatives, is an able 
and active champion of the South-Caro- 
lina doctrine. Yet in his hands is 
placed the official lead, in that body, 
in all matters of finance and _ reve- 
nue; and he holds that station by the 
appointment of the Speaker, a well- 
known and devoted friend of the Presi- 
dent, both personal and political. An- 
other gentleman, of the same senti- 
ments, is at the head of the Judiciary 
Committee of the same House; so that, 
if open resistance should break out, 
and it should become necessary to 
maintain the laws of the Union, and 
support the Constitution by force, as 
well as by argument, we sce in what 
hands would be the lead in providing the 
ways und means ; and to what hands, 
also, would be entrusted the especial duty 
of guarding the Constitution -and the 
laws against violation. It is true, these 
gentlemen, and others of their particu- 
lar party, feel sufliciently slight respect 
for the President. He very well knows 
this. But still they hold these impor- 
tant places, with his presumed concur- 
rence; and it is of little importance to 
the country, whether all this be the re- 
sult of fear, or of party arrangement, or 
of a secret liking of the doctrines of 
nullification. The undeniable truth is, 
that these doctrines find no check, no 
rebuke, no decent discountenance even, 
from the President of the United States. 
Indeed, how should they ? How should 
any project of disorganization, or disso- 
lution of government, meet a reprimand 
from him, who, himself, claims a right 
of dispensing with the obligations of 
statutes, and setting at nought the de- 
cisions of the Constitutional tribunals ? 
The union of the states is in serious 
danger. The present Administration is 
not true to that union. It loves, or it 
fears, its enemies. It tampers with the 
spirit of disorganization, if it do not 
rather, itself, approve and cherish it. 
At the very moment when the most 
essential powers of the Government of 
the United States, as a Government, are 
surrendered, cried down, and scouted, 
even by the President, and his party, 
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his own pretensions to power are most 
extravagant and incredible. They are 
such as are absolutely incompatible with 
all constitutional liberty, or constitu- 
tional restraint. 5 

It may be thought, that these senti- 
ments respecting the President and his 
Administration are stated strongly. 
They are so. It is intended they should 
be. They are sincerely and religiously 
believed by those who express them, 
and who think they have no higher duty 
to perform, than to lay them fully and 
sincerely before the People. The Pres- 
ident has negatived the Bank Bill. 
This will occasion severe distress to 
some parts of the country, and produce, 
every where, derangement and embar- 
rassment. Yet the act of refusal is 
infinitely less reprehensible, and less 
alarming, than the grounds on which he 
undertakes to justify it. He has refused 
assent to certain acts of Congress; yet 
he has approved other acts, precisely 
the same in principle; and he claims 
the prerogative of executing as much as 
he chooses of the one or the other. and 
of refusing to execute the rest. From 
the first, he has treated the Union rather 
as a province, subjugated by his power, 
than as a free country, calling him to 
its head. He has dispossessed all whom 
he thought his opponents, of all offices 
in his power, and has filled them with 
his own partizans. He acts on the 
principle avowed for him, that a public 
office is but a spoil belonging to the 
rictor. 

He tolerates no difference of opinion, 
and knows no other standard of merit, 
than devotion to himself. He is not 
only known to have spoken of members 
of Congress whom he dislikes, in the 
harshest terms, but he is believed, not 


without reason, to have approved of 


assaults on their persons. Every man 
is his enemy who will not consent to 
wear his livery ; and the official press, 
near his person, established by his efforts, 
and maintained by his patronage, per- 
forms no other daily duty than to stig- 
matize, with every opprobrious epithet, 
all the public men in the country who 
have the independence to think and act 
for themselves. Intimidation and slan- 
der, from a profligate and pensioned 
press, are evidently among the means 
relied on to overawe and repress the 
expression of public sentiment. 

It must be confessed, it is greatly 
humiliating to feel obliged to ascribe this 
character to the Head of Government, 
and to the measures and the tendency 
of his Administration. If any thing 
could have prevailed over regard to 
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truth and the convictions of duty, the 
picture had not here been drawn. 

But the important question is, Can 
any thing be done? \s there any hope, 
or is the Constitution inevitably destined 
to early destruction ? Does party attach- 
ment fetter the minds of men so much 
beyond the power of brass and of iron 
to bind their limbs; does party blind- 
ness so shut their eyes to the dangers 
which beset the Government of their 
country, that it has ceased to be a duty 
to make an effort for the publie safety, 
by appealing to the people? Certainly 
not; certainly not. In the first place, 
all good men will do their duty, with or 
without encouragement. A real patriot 
needs no omen, in his country’s cause. 
That cause itself is his best omen, and 
his surest pledge. If we are convinced 
that the Constitution will not long sur- 
vive,—what then? Dowe wish to sur- 
Vive it, carrying with us the conscious- 
ness that we have not done our utmost 
to prevent the catastrophe? If the free 
institutions of America, the glory of 
our age, and the wonder of the world, 
are to perish in our day, do we wish to 
prolong our own existence, after it shall 
have become ignominious, and after 
men shall point at us, as those who, 
possessing one of the brightest and 
dearest of Heaven's blessings, have lost 
it, throuch unfaithfulness, indifference, 
or ignorance of its value? Heaven 
forbid that any of us should crave life 
on such conditions! Let our trust be 
in the favor of Providence, in the good- 
ness of our cause, in the good sense 
and excited alarm of the people; and 
let every man’s resolution be, that 
whatever others inay do, or forbear to 
do, he will discharge a good conscience, 
and be guiltless of his country’s degra- 
dation. 

In the next place, we say, and it is 
one main purpose of this paper to ex- 
press that opinion, that there is substan- 
tial ground to hope for success. We 
have good reason to believe, that by 
union and zeal, a salutary change in 
the Government may be brought about. 
The truth is, if all who wish a change 
believed that a change could be effected, 
the work would be already done. 
There is no reason to doubt, that a great, 
avery great, majority of the people of 
the United States desire, in their 
hearts, to see anew President in the 
chair. This feeling, some are ashamed, 
and others afraid, toavow. But if all 
would speak out, and say what they 
think, and what they feel, Gen. Jack 
son would unquestionably find himself 
ina minority. And some are speaking 
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and acting too. ‘The spirit of the nation 
begins to disenthrall itself. it begins 
to feel its natural buoyancy, and to rise 
above the influence of party, and preju- 
dice, and proscription, and tyranny. 
The recent elections in Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Maine, connected with the prevalent 
tone of sentiment in New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, hold out the most 
encouraging prospects. The whole ob- 
stacle to a glorious triumph lies in two 
things. First, in persuading men to act 
according to their own convictions, and 
to support those candidates for office, 
whose measures and principles they 
approve ; instead of following the im- 
ulses of a false pride, and supporting 

im who has been once a favorite, 
although they now disapprove all his 
measures, and cannot deny his unfit- 
ness and unworthiness; and, secondly, 
in persuading those who are willing to 
oppose, eoualy and manfully, to oppose, 
unitedly, also, These two causes are 
all that can possibly prevent a success- 
ful issue to the present contest. They 
may be, they can be, overcome; they 
ought to be overcome. It is true, the 
preachings of false pride, and the 
preaching of party always coalesce to 
make even honest error perpetual. It 
is true, also, that itis often hard to pre- 
vail with men to co-operate heartily, for 
a great object, about which they agree, 
and to give that object preference and 
pre-eminence over a smaller one, about 
which they differ. But these diilicul- 
ties are not insuperable. We must not 
suffer ourselves to be discouraged by 
instances of waywardness and apparent 
perversity in men’s opinions. Such 
things must be expected, and their con- 
sequences averted, by those who would 
achieve great objects. The great cen- 
tral states hold this election in their own 
hands. In each of those states, a vast 
majority is sound upon principle, and 
would act accordingly, were it not for 
party trammels, and for the remains ot 
astrong personal attachment. Let us 
address ourselves earnestly and affec- 
tionately to these men of good princi- 
ples, but of excited prejudices. Let us 


reason with them, as with brethren of 


the same great family of friends of the 
Constitution. Let us beseech them, by 
all that is dear to us and to them, by 
the glorious recollections of the past, 
by the high enjoyments of the present, 
by the splendid prospects of the future, 
to surrender prejudice to principle, to 
give up party for country, and, at what- 
ever sacrifice of personal preference, to 
unite with us in saving the Constitution 
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To those, again, who think alike, and 
feel alike, in respect to the present 
Administration, and avow their equal 
desire for a change, let us address our 
supplications, that, as patriots, they wiil 
yield the less to the greater object ; 
that they will save the country, before 
they contend for or against things 
which all candid men must admit, how- 
ever important they may be in them- 
selves, to be yet secondary to the great 
eause of the Constitution. Miserable, 
miserable indeed, will be our condition, 
if, when the fragments of that Constitu- 
tion shall be falling around us, and upon 
us, we shall be found wasting our zeal 
and our strength, not in a glorious 
death-struggle for its support, but ina 
contest between ourselves for subordi- 
nate minor objects! May Heaven de- 
fend us against a result, at once so 
calamitous, and so disgraceful ! 

It is time to bring these remarks to a 
close. We conclude them by repeating 
our conviction, that exemplary effort will 
save the Government ; and that without 
such effort, the Constitution and the 
Government of the country will shortly 
come toan end. We do not think the re- 
election of Gen. Jackson compatible with 
the continuance of the Government in its 
present form. This is our opinion, 
soberly formed, and now expressed with 
a religious adherence to truth and sin 
cerity. ' 

At the moment of concluding these 
remarks, cheering tidings salute us 
We hear of the partial success of the 
Constitutional cause in the two greatest 
states in the Union. We hear that the 
Proper have espoused their own cause, 
and have made it successful ; that they 
have triumphed over party, and patron- 
age, and proscription, and have spoiled 
the spoiler at his own head-quarters 
It is not a time, then, to trifle with our 
duties, or content ourselves with mere 
wood wishes. Let us de; and let our 
watch-word be that, under which we 
hope to prosper, and under which, also, 
we are willing to suffer, if Heaven so 
order it—* Lipertry anp Union, sow 
AND FOREVER, ONF AND INSEPARABLE.”’ 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Nullification. Gov. Hamilton recent- 
ly wrote a letter to Vice-President Cal- 
houn, requesting him “to fill out his 
argument of last year, by going some- 
what more into detail, both as to the 
principles and consequences of Nullifi- 
cation.” Mr. Calhoun has complied 
with this requisition, and his reply oc- 
cupies nearly two pages of the Charles 
ton Evening Post. The summing up 
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of the whole matter we give in the 
words of the writer. 

«To sum up in few words, in conclu- 
sion, what appears to me to be the entire 
philosophy of Government, in reference 
to the subject of this communication, 

‘“ Two powers are necessary to the ex- 
istence and preservation of free states ; 
a power on the part of the ruled to pre- 
vent rulers from abusing their authority, 
by compelling them to be faithful to 
their constituents, and which is effected 
through the right of suffrage; and a 
power to compel the parts of society to 
be just to one another, and compelling 
them to consult the interest of each 
other, which can only be effected, what- 
ever may be the desire for the purpose, 
by requiring the concurring assent of 
all the great and distinct interests of the 
community to the measures of the Gov- 
ernment. This result is the sum total 
of all the contrivances adopted by free 
states to preserve their liberty, by pre- 
venting the conflicts between the seve- 
ral masses, or parts of the community. 
Both powers are indispensable. The one 
asmuch so as the other. ‘The rulers are 
not more disposed to encroach on the 
ruled, than the different interests of the 
community on one another ; nor would 
they more certainly convert their power 
from the just and legitimate objects, for 
which Governments are instituted, into 
an instrument of aggrandizement, at the 
expense of the ruled, unless made re- 
sponsible to their constituents, than 
would the stronger interests theirs. at 
the expense of the weaker, unless com- 
pelled to consult them, in the measures 
of the Government, by taking their sep- 
arate and concurring assent. The same 
cause operates in both cases. The Con- 
stitution of our nature, which would 
impel the rulers to oppress the ruled, 
unless prevented, would, in like man- 
ner, and with equal force, impel the 
stronger to oppress the weaker interest. 
To vest the right of government in the 
absolute majority, would be, in fact, to 
embody the will of the stronger interest, 
in the operations of the government, 
and not the will of the whole commu- 
nity ; to leave the others unprotected, a 
prey to its ambition and cupidity, just 
as would be the case, between rulers 
and ruled, if the right to govern was 
vested exclusively in the hands of the 
former. ‘They would both be, in reality, 
absolute and despotic governments ; the 
one as much so as the other. 

“They would both become mere instru- 
ments of cupidity and ambition, in the 
who wielded them. No 

uch would be the cace 


hands of those, 
me doubts. that 
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were the Government placed under the 
control of irresponsible rulers ; but, un- 
fortunately for the cause of liberty, it is 
not seen, with equal clearness, that it 
must as necessarily be so, when controll- 
ed by an absolute majority ; and yet, the 
former is not more certain than the lat- 
ter. Tothis, we may attribute the mis- 
take so often and so fatally repeated, that 
to expel a despot is to establish liberty— 
#2 mistake to which we may trace the 
failure of many noble and generous ef- 
forts in favor of liberty. The error con 

sists, In considering communities, as 
formed of interests strictly identical 
throughout, instead of being composed, 
as they in reality are, of as many dis- 
tinct interests as there are individuals. 
The interests of no two persons are the 
same, regarded in reference to each 
other, though they may be, viewed in 
relation to the reset of the community 

It is this diversity, which the several 
portions of the community bear to each 
other, in reference to the whole, that 
renders the principle of the concurring 
majority necessary to preserve liberty 

Place the power in the hands of the ab- 
solute majority, and the strongest of 
these would certainly pervert the Gov- 
ernment from the cbject for which it 
was instituted, the equal protection of 
the rights of all, into an instrument of 
advancing itself, at the expense of the 
rest of the community. Against this 
abuse of power no remedy can be de- 
vised, but that of the concurring ma- 
jority. Neither the right of suffrage, 
nor public opinion, can possibly check 
it. They, in fact, but tend to aggravate 
the disease. It seems really surprising, 
that truths so obvious should be so im 

perfectly understood. There would ap- 
pear, indeed, a feebleness in our intel- 
lectual powers on_ political subjects, 
when directed to large masses. We 
readily see, why a single individual, as 
a ruler, would, if not prevented, op- 
press the rest of the community, but 
are ata loss to understand, why seven 
millions would, if not also prevented, 
oppress six millions, as if the relative 
numbers on either side could, in the 
least degree, vary the principle. 

‘In stating what I have. I have but 
repeated the experience of ages, com- 
prehending all free Governments pre 
ceding ours, and ours as far as it has 
progressed. The practical operation of 
ours has been substantially on the prin- 
ciple of the absolute majority. We 
have acted, with some exceptions, as if 
the General Government had the right 
to interpret its own , without 
or check . and though many 
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circumstances have favored us, and 


greatly impeded the natural progress of 


events, under such an operation of the 
system, yet we already see, in whatever 
direction we turn our eyes, the growing 
symptoms of disorder and decay—the 
growth of faction, cupidity, and corrup- 
tion ; and the decay of patriotism, in- 
tegrity, and disinterestedness. In the 
midst of youth, we see the flushed 
cheek and the short and feverish breath, 
that mark the approach of the fatal 
hour ; and come it will, unless there be 
a speedy and radical change—a return 
to the great conservative principle, 
which brought the Republican party 
into authority, but which, with the pos- 
session of power and prosperity, it has 
long since ceased to remember. 

‘*T have now finished the task, which 
your request imposed. If I have been 
so fortunate as to add to your fund a 
single new illustration of this great con- 
servative principle of our Government, 
or to furnish an additional argument 
calculated to sustain the state in her 
noble and patriotic struggle to revive 
and maintain it, and, in which you have 
acted a part long to be remembered by 
the friends of freedom, I shall feel am- 
ply compensated, for the time occupied, 
in so long a communication. I believe 
the cause to be, the cause of truth and 
justice, of Union, Liberty, and the Con- 
stitution, before which, the ordinary 
party struge¢les of the day, sink into 
perfect insignificance ; and that it will 
be so regarded by the most distant pos- 
terity, | have not the slightest doubt. 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
His Ex. James Haminton, Jr. 
Governor of South-Carolina.”’ 


A large meeting of the Frevxen and 
the descendants of French, was held 
lately at Charleston, South-Carolina, in 
relation to the doctrine of Nullification. 
The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Resolved, That we fully concur in 
the principles of the Union, and will 
ever be faithful to it, and will support, 


with all our power, the Constitution of 


the United States, and the Laws of 
Congress, which we have sworn to 


obey, when admitted to enjoy the peace 
and freedom of this Governinent ; and 
that in our opinion, this adhesion is the 
only way to render ourselves a respect- 
able nation and.independent people. 

Resolred, That a hall, called the Sa- 
loon of Concord, be opened in a central 
place, in order that the French adopted 
citizens that need information, may be 
immediately advised. 

Resolved, That all the committees be 
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composed of French and the descend- 
ants of French. 

Resolred, That a committee of seven 
be selected, to draft such regulations, 
and appoint such a place for the meet- 
ings, as they may deem proper. 

Resolved, That another committee of 
eleven be appointed, to obtain informa- 
tion respecting such Frenchmen as are 
now citizens of the United States, and 
who may stand in need of advice, as 
well as friends, to prevent them from 
erring and being perverted. 

Resolved, That a committee of five 
be also appointed, to communicate with 
General Lafayette, and apprize him of 
the distressing situation of South-Caro- 
lina with the General Government. 

VERMONT. 

The Legislature met, agreeably to the 
Constitutional provision, at Montpelier, 
on the second Thursday in October. 
The House of Representatives was or- 
ganized by the appointment of a Speak- 
er and Clerk, pro. tem. A committee, 
appointed to canvass the votes for the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, re- 
ported as fullows :— 

For Governor. 


William A. Palmer, [ Anti- Masonic] 17,318 

Samuel C, Crafts, | Nat. Republican | 15,499 

Ezra Meech, [Jackson } 8,439 
For Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lebbeus Fgerton, 17,181 

Jedediah H. Harris, 15,304 

John Roberts, 8.439 


There was consequently no election 
of Governor or Lieutenant-Governor. 
There were, subsequently, 43 ballotings, 
in each of which the votes were so di- 
vided that no candidate had a majority. 
The average numbers were for Palmer 
102, Crafts 73, Meech 37. On the 43d 
ballot, Governor Palmer was re-elected 
by a majority of two votes—a few of the 
friends of Mr. Crafts having declined 
voting. Mr. Harris was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, on a second ballot. 

Benjamin Swan was re-elected Treas- 
urer, and John Phelps, 8. C. Loveland, 
I Sherman. Zimri Howe, Silas H. Jen- 
nison, Daniel Cobb, Nathan Leaven- 
worth, Henry F. Janes, J. H. Brainerd, 

Jenjamin F. Deming, Jasper Robinson, 
and Richardson Graves, Council for the 
ensuing year. 


{'> In all the states there are politi- 
cal movements, preparatory tothe great 
election of Electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, 
which takes place throughout the Union 
in November. As these movements are 
of a party character, and their results 
cannot, for some weeks, be known. all 
details, are, for very obvious reasons 
for the present omitted. 
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LITERARY 


Two Years and a Half in the 
Navy: or, Journal of a Cruise in the Medi- 
terranean and Levant, on Board of the United 
States Frigate Constellation, in the Years 
1829, 1830, and 1831. By E. C. Wines. 





The writer of these amusing volumes 
entered the navy in the capacity of a 
schoolmaster; and as a description of 
the form and discipline of a school on 
board a man-of-war must have in it 
more of novelty to a land-reader than 
the descriptions of the countries and 
cities which the writer visited, we pass 
over the whole first volume, containing 
sketches of what he saw, and come, at 
once, to what he zras. 


IT commenced my official duties in the En 
glish Channel, a few days after we landed the 
foreign ministers. At first [ taught two hours 
in the morning and two in the evening; but 
when we arrived in the Mediterranean, we 
shipped a master of French and Spanish, who 
occupied one half of the day, and the remainder 
only was afterwards devoted to mathematics. 
During the first winter that we spent in Mahon, 
even of this the dancing-master had a moiety, 
so that only one poor hour out of the twenty-four 
Was given to those severer studies, on which 
their future reputation and usefulness as pro 
fessional men mainly depended, 

In summer, our schoolroom was no more 
than the space between three of the guns on the 
half deck, screened off by a canvas curtain. 
At first, noteven this screen was allowed us, 
and we were open to the gaze of every passer- 
by. In the winter, Capt. Wadsworth gave us 
the use of the forward cabin, Two watehes— 
that is, generally from ten to fifteen midship 
men—attended school at the same time. The 
only report | was required to make, was of their 
attendance ; and as a schoolmaster in the navy 
has no absolute control over his pupils, it was 
very difficult to confine them to any regular 
course of study. Persons accustomed to syste 
matic investigation will be surprised when I 
tell them, that, in spite of all remonstrances 
against such rambling habits of study, | have 
been applied to by the same person, within the 
space of two hours, for instruction in all the 
following branches—viz. Decimal Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, the Sailings, Lunar 
Observations, the use of the Instruments, and 
the doctrine of Tides. Such ontrageously 
centric orbits were not indeed common to our 
Inathematico-aqueous comets, but they were 
generally more or less irregular, owing to a want 
of a proper reciprocity of action between the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces. 

Our school was always subject to great 
many interruptions and irregularities, ‘The Ba 
bel of noises on the gun deck does not, to say 
the least, afford any aid to a man in search of 
mathematical truth, tndeed, such is the con 
fusion, that one would be tempted to think 
every thing like an attempt at study, under 
such circumstances, little less than farcical: yet 
the interruption from this cause is not so great 
as might at first be imagined. Faiiiliarity with 
these noises gradually diminishes their power 
over the attention ; and wherever the attention 
can be controlled, whether in the camp of an 
ariny or the cell of a hermit, there a course of 
study may be advantageously prosecuted. But 
the “mind” is pot always © its own plaice.” 
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Circumstances often affect it powerfully, and 
sometimes control it completely. 

We were subject to irregularities from other 
causes, During our summer Cruises, port was 
always fatal to the school; so that the propor 
tion of time in which it was suspended to that 
in which it was im operation, Was at least three 
toone. It was only while in winter quarters 
that any thing like regularity was ever observed 
by the midshipmen in the prosecution of their 
studies. 

The midshipmen on board the Constellation 
were generally young, and their minds had not 
previously been trained to habits of systematic 
investigation. There was no lack of talent or 
enterprise among them, but there was certainly 
some little dearth of what Reid considers the 
very essence of genius, and what is at least the 
‘one thing needful?’ in pursuing a course of 
study, the power of confining the attention erclu 
sively to the subject under consideration, Leom 
menced by dividing them into classes according 
to the watches, the only classification practica- 
ble; and even this, from the very small control 
I could exercise over them, TL soon found to be 
impracticable. Some of them could not or would 
not get the lessons, others could get more and 
did not wish to be kept back, and others again 
were dissatisfied if they did not recite individu 
ally all they learned. Our discussions in the 
school-room were sometimes not a little amus- 
ing. ‘Mr. ,’ one would say to me, “it 
says here ‘that an acute angle is less than a 
right angle ; thus the angle ABC is less than a 
right angle ?? now how do you know that ABC 
is less thana right angle?” It is evident from 
inspection. ‘Yes, but how de you prere it?” 
It is a definition, and does not require proof: if 
you wish to measure it, there are instruments 
for that purpose, and the method of doing it 
you will learn in its properplace. “ No, T want 
to prove that ABC is less than a right angle, and 
I have heard there is a way of proving it by Al 
gebra.”’>) Another, in demonstrating a theorem 
in geometry, would come to a certain step in 
the process: * Now how does that conclusion 
follow 2? It is based upon a preceding proposi 
tion. * But how do LT know whether or not that 
proposition be true??? You have already proved 
it, and what you have once established by de 
monstration, though you cannot remember the 
whole process of reasoning that led you to the 
result, vou may ever afterwards take for granted, 
“But | don’t wish to take any thing for grant 
ed: other people do n’t take things for granted, 
and why should 17” 











This description is followed by some 
very sensible remarks upon the impor- 
tance of a proper regard for the intel- 
lectual and moral standing of the navy, 
and upon the expediency of some altera- 
tions in the pay and rank of some of the 
officers. Modifications are needed in 
the law regulating the pay of chaplains 
and midshipmen. The writer adds— 

if it is desirable to have schoolmasters in the 
Navy at all, a just regard to the interests of the 
service would seem to demand that some alters 
tion should be made in relation to their pay. 
rank, and duties, The present compensation 
of schochiuasters is twenty-five dollars a month 
and two rations. They have no definite rank 
and ne spe duties. The bill, re-organizing 
the Navy, reported by Mr. Branch, in the House 
of Representatives, during the present session of 


“if 
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Congress, (ie31-2,) makes the office of school 
master, heretofore merely temporary, a perma- 
nent one. So far allis well; but further than 
this [ cannot approve. It fixes his pay at eight 
hundred and fifty dollars a year when in actual 
service, and three hundred and fifty when on 
leave of absence. Now, let me ask, where is 


the Secretary of the Navy to find persons of 


suitable qualifications, who will be willing to 
enter the service for life, with a rank below 
that of midshipmen, and condemned eternally 
to the boisterous merriment of the steerage, or 
the putrid bilge-water of the cockpit? As to 
the pay, | know not upon what principle, either 
of justice or expediency, it is to be cut down 
from eight hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and fifty, the moment the poor pedagogue set» 
foot on his native soil. Such a regulation would 
be perfectly anomalous. 

In regard to the rank, there are urgent mo 
tives Why it should be made higher. It would 
give the teacher greater respectability in the 





eyes of his pupils, and induce gentlemen of 


talents and learning to enter the service in that 
capacity. Shakspeare is great authority, but I 
must beg leave to believe that there is some- 
thing even in a “name,” and that of school- 
master does not convey associations of the most 
elevated or agreeable kind. If it be expedient 
to have a permanent office of this kind, let the 
incumbent be denominated Professor of Mathe 

matics, and enjoy arank and receive a compen 
sation, equal at least to those of a chaplain ; 
and let none be appointed to the oflice but those 
who are thoroughly and beyond a doubt quali 
fied to fill it. 

The duties of a schoolmaster ought to be spe 
cific, and the hours for school regulated upon a 
settled plan, which should be made common 
throughout all the ships inthe Navy. He should 
have at least authority enough over his pupils 
to control their intellectual pursuits, and should 
be required to make, at stated periods, minute 
reports to the Secretary of the Navy of the con 
duct, studies, progress and application of each 
midshipman under him. 





This work of Mr. Wines is composed 
of a series of sketches, written with 
sprightliness, and in a style that becomes 
a gentleman and a scholar. Those 
which deseribe the ship, the crew, the 
mode of living, amusements, discipline, 
&c. are the most attractive ; though all 
will reward the reader's attention. We 
make afew extracts, taken almost at 
random, but recommend the whole to 


all who would learn what life is on 
board an American frigate, or who 
would refresh their recollections of the 


many classic spots and interesting 
scenes which the author visited 

Time on shipboard is divided into watches, 
and reckoned by bells. Hence vou never hear 
the question, “ What’s o’clock 7? but “ How 
many bells is it???) The twenty-four hours are 
divided Into six equal portions, called watches. 
At the end of the first half hour of one of these 
portions, the bell is struck one: at the end of 
the second, two; and soon till the series reach 
es eight, When it commences again. Thus it 
will be perceived that two bells means either 
one, five, or nine o'clock ; and five bells either 
half past two, six,orten. In the ship’s jou 
nals, the dates are put down, according to the 
common tnode of reckoning time. 


The division of tine inte waotele dithe 
emewhat at sea and in port fi the tor 
ise. the wateche ire all four heures long, wat 
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the exception of two in the evening, called dog 
watches, from four to six, and from six to eight. 
In port, there is but one watch during the day, 
viz. from eight o’clock, A. M. to eight, P. M. 
The night watches are the same as at sea. 

* * * - * * * ~ 

There was no part of the system on board a 
man-of-war, that interested me more than the 
distribution of power, and the complete subor 
dination of rank. Persons who have seen life 
only in civil communities, can have no idea of 
the perfection of military government. Every 
officer in the Navy can say to every one below 
him, *¢ Go,” and he goeth, and “ Do this,” and 
he doeth it. There is no quibbling or higgling 
about the matter at all; his will and pleasure 
are in the place of all argument. Not only is 
the captain of a public vessel supreme, but 
every other officer, is, in some sense, a despot ; 
for when he gives an order to an inferior officer 
or man, it must be obeyed, though it contradict 
a previous order received from a superior. 
The otlicer who gives the last order, is, in that 
case, responsible for the disobedience of the 
first. 1 recollect a fact which will serve to 
illustrate this principle. The first lieutenant of 
one of our ships had given orders to a tailor not 
to do any work for the midshipmen without his 
permission, at the same time sending word to 
the midshipmen to that effect. One of them, 
who happened to be absent from the ship at the 
time, afew days after wished to have some gar 
ment repaired, and ordered the tailor to do it. 
Hie refused. The midshipman insisted, and 
the worthy knight of the goose stoutly persisted 
in his refusal. The spirited young officer re 
ported him to the first heutenant, who had him 
flogged for disobedience. 

A curious specimen of the peculiar distribu 
lion of power in the government of a man-of 
war, once occurred on board of the Constella- 
tion. The captain, wishing to alterthe direc 
tion of the ship, went on deck, and ordered the 
quarter-master at the wheel, to give her sucha 
course. ‘The officer of the deck, who was 
standing aft, observed it, and shortly after, 
while the captain was still near, stepping for 
ward and glancing his eye at the compass, said, 
* Quarter master, vou have changed the ship’s 
course.”? “ Ves, sir,” he replied, touching his 
hat. “If vou ever do it again without my 
order, when | am officer of the deck, Ull break 
every bone in your body.” 

The midshipmen of the Constellation were 
obliged to ask permission to go ashore. On one 
occasion, When all the officers above the third 
lieutenant, were absent from the ship, some of 
them applied to him to go ashore. Permission 
Was promptly given. Whenthe captain return 
ed and learned who were ashore, he sent for 
Mr. ———, to inquire into the matter. ‘* Sir,” 
he replied, ** fT was at the time acting com 
mander of the ship, and had both the power 
and the right to do as Lt did.”” 

* . n ‘ * « * . 

\ marine is a sort of ambidextrous animal 
half horse, half alligator. His duties alternate 
between those of a sailor and soldier. He isa 
being for whom the genuine tar entertains very 
little respect, and on the other hand, his con 
temptis repaid, if not with interest, at least 
Without abating a solitary farthing of the prin 
cipal. When a sailor bears a fish story, his 
only answer almost always is, ‘* Tell that toa 
marine 2” 

Nothing interested me more than the amuse 
ments of the sailors on the forecastle after dark. 
Half the crew, it has already been stated, keep 
watehwon deck during the night, and they con 
trive to keep themescives awake by a variety of 
flere a party is eallected of which 
hee ping time to the mucn 


diversion 


ome half dozen are 
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of the violin; there an old tar is “ spinning 
yarns,”’ i. e. recounting real or fictitious adven 

tures toa second company, whose occasional 
loud bursts of laughter mark what are consid 

ered the odd or witty parts of the story ; while 
a little further on, a third group is listening to 
the strains, uncouth and artless, perhaps, of 
some son of the ocean. ‘This group | preter to 
all the others. Some of the sailors really sing 
well. Their songs are various both in matter 
and merit—some of them poor enough, and oth 

ers tolerably fair. ‘They are sea songs, and 
most of them full of wild and daring imagery. 
Oceasionally, however, you hear one of a na 

ture to bring over the soul the melting recollec- 
tions of absent friends, of fire-side endearments, 
and of those hallowed spots, in glen or glade, by 
fountain or rivulet, where the society of kin 

dred spirits has made earth put on the hues of 
Eden, and appear like a scene of unmingled 
beauty and delight. The listeners would prob 

ably make but indifferent critics, but they feel 
correctly nevertheless ; and a new delight has 
often been imparted to my own feelings, by the 
simple, but honest expressions of approbation, 
with which, at the close of a song, it has been 
honored, Theirs is not the hollow applause of 
the theatre ; it comes warm and fresh from the 
heart. 

There is a romance in the life of a sailor, that 
has always made him an object of peculiar 
interest to me. A strong arm and a fearless 
spirit, are the only inheritance he possesses, or 
wishes to possess. With these, he bids defi 
ance to war and the elements. With these, he 
can charm the terrors of the vexed ocean, or 
the vollied cannon. Dangers—what are they 
tohim? His glory and his pride. 


“He lays his hand upon the Ocean’s mane, 

And plays familiar with his hoary locks.” 

There is no amusement of which sailers ar: 
more fond, than that of spinning yarns, and by 
dint of practice, they acquire a facility in doing 
it, Which is really astonishing Many of them 
make their stories as they go along, and this 
gives them a habit of exaggerating on all sub 
jects. You must generally set down one half 
of what an old tar tells you for sober truth, to a 
love of the marvellous, and a disposition to ex 
cite wonder. Many of our sailors were fond of 
reading, and did read a great deal. Thave been 
applied to by them oftener for books than tor 





any thing else, and have frequently regretted 
that I did not provide myself with a small 
library of moral tale Sooks of this kind 


would be eagerly read by them, if written ina 
simple style, of moderate length, and w ith some 
interest in the That are bad 
enough, and a great deal too bad, every one 
must be sensible who has mingled much with 
them ; but they are notirreclaimable. ‘There is 
no class of men Whose hearts are sooner touched 
by kindness, or who grateful for 


story. sailors 


are lore 


favors. Convince a sailor that you feel an in 
terest for him, and you are sure to make him 
your friend. He will do any thing to oblige 


you. Let whiskey be banished from our public 
vessels, and a proper attention paid to the relig 
ious and moral instruction of our seamen, and 
the Navy will soon present a field on which the 





eye of the Christian and the moralist can rest 

with complacency. 

The Heidenmauer; or the Bene- 
dictines, a Legend of the Rhine, by the Au 


thor of the ** Prairie,” &c. 

We are always sorry to have Mr. 
Cooper leave the quarter-deck and the 
forests of his own country; not only 
because he is no where else so suecess 
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ful, but because among any other scenes 
he brings himself more directly into 
competition with the great magician, 
who wields a wand a thousand times 
more potent than his. We have been 
perpetually reminded of Sir Walter 
Scott, (not by the law of resemblance, 
but of contrast) in reading the “ Heid- 
enmauer,’’ which, we are sorry to say, 
is an ordinary production—hardly so 
good as the “ Bravo.” Its scene is laid 
in Germany, in the middle ages. The 
characters have nothing in them that is 
striking or original. The principal of 
them are a noble and an abbot, both of 
whom richly deserve hanging; a pair 
of lovers, the youth handsome and gen- 
erous, and the maiden pretty and mod- 
est, but with nothing to distinguish them 
from the common run of romantic he- 
roes and heroines; a Burgomaster, 
grave and dull; a mysterious hermit, 
who is sustained through the two vol- 
umes, for no other reason that we can 
discover, than that he may give a for- 
tune, at the close of it, to the hero, and 
thus remove the only obstacle to his 
marriage ; there are also a half a score 
or so of subordinates, every way worthy 
of their principals. Justice, however, 
demands that in one instance we should 
qualify the harshness of our observa- 
tion. The character of Ulrike, the 
Burgomaster’s wife, is beautiful, con- 
sistent, and feminine, and shows a 
knowledge of the best parts of female 
character, which is quite surprising, 
considering what poor work he has 
made with his women heretofore. 

The plot is tame, and barren of inci- 
dent. It amounts to little more than 
the burning of a church, and the pil- 
grimage and penance to expiate the 
crime. He has contrived, however, to 
bring in one or two of those mysterious 
night scenes, of which he is so fond, 
where people leave their beds, the 
Lord knows why, and get back to them, 
the Lord knows how. There is but 
one scene of much power, namely, that 
which describes the conflagration of the 
Abbey, and that is somewhat elaborate, 
and highly wrought. Mr. Cooper 
paints admirably, where a few rough 
sketches only are required, but he can- 
not give a clear and faithful copy of 
mere still life. We are sorry that he 
has had recourse to the stale and im- 
probable trick of killing his hero, and 
bringing him to life again—a dangerous 
one, too; for few of his readers will 
miss him, while he is dead. 

There is too much conversation in 
this novel. In this he is never success- 
ful. He is not natural, and not dramatic 
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He is not natural, for common sense 
tells us that nobody ever talked as the 
people in his book do; and he is not 
drainatic, for his characters all talk 
pretty muchalike. It is quite unworthy 
of him to use so many unmeaning 
oaths and expletives as he does. We 
find, on almost every page, “ In sooth,”’ 
“In very sooth,” “In truth,” “* God's 
truth,” ** By the Magi,” * By St. Bene- 
dict,’ &c. Ke. 

In point of style, the work is very 
respectable, particularly the introduc- 
tion. There are detached paragraphs, 
which contain original thoughts, well 
expressed. But we cannot help griev- 
ing, that the man who described the 
shipwreck of the Ariel, should have 
written so ordinary a work—a book 
which one reads from a sense of duty. 
We hope to see him, Mr. Cooper, again 
in his tarpaulin hat, and blue jacket. 
His genius is like a swan; it never ap- 
pears so well as when afloat. 


Westward Ho! A Tale. By the 


Author of the “ Dutchman’s Fireside,’ &c. 


Mr. Paulding’s name to an American 
Novel is as good as the impression of 
the mint upon North-Carolina gold: if 
we are to “ speak or die’? which is the 
American novelist, we should name him 
in preference to Cooper. He has more 
wit, humor, and knowledge of charac- 
ter. His actors are not technical ; they 
belong to the great family of man. Yet 
he fails either in invention or study ; his 
stories are often so little of a drama in 
themselves, that we marvel to see thein 
so well told. 

* Westward Ho!” is, it seems, anoth- 
er name for Kentucky. Colonel Dan- 
gerfield, of Virginia, who had been 
obliged to sell his last acre, from too 
liberal a practice of the Virginian vir- 
tues, made an early lodgement in the 
“dark and bloody ground.” But the 
Colonel, in Kentucky, might have lost 
his personal identity ; for Mr. Paulding 
has made him a different man from 
what he was in Virginia; but as he has 
made him a better one, it may pass. 

A stranger, which is an honored name 
and a welcome thing in Kentucky, was 
riding by the Colonel's thriving planta- 
tion, when a retainer of the family 
called him in, in pursuance of the well- 
known western principle, that no one 
who travels with a good motive could 
pass the house ofan old settler without 
partaking of its refreshing hospitality. 
The stranger found a magnet, at least, 
in Miss Virginia Dangerfield, and the 
greater part of the novel is devoted to 
the miseries of these twain; for Rains- 
ford was of a funily of Junaties. and he 
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was impressed with the belief that he 
also would be demented. What we 
fear, sometimes happens because we fear 
it; and he became mad, cutting all sorts 
of fantastic tricks, and talking as wisely 
as the Fool in Lear. In fact, he is so 
good a madman that it is almost a pity 
he should have recovered his wits 
through the persevering affection of 
Virginia. 

The following conversation was held 
ina Churchyard, where the maniac was 
found :— 


* Rainsford ! 


a gentle tone. 

“Whose ghost are you??? exclaimed he, 
bounding on his feet; ** if you’re a lawyer, here’s 
your fee; if a doctor, you must demand it of 
the good folks hereabouts. You’ll find all your 
patients here.’ 

* Don’t talk so madly, Rainsford ; you know 
who | am well enough.”’ 

“ Yes, [know you ; yeu ’re the preacher that 
gave me such a Knock on the head with his 
Bible, that | had nothing but texts in it for a 
month. But you need mt come here, for these 
people never subscribe to build churches, or 
print tracts. Let the old worm-eaten trunks 
alone—can’t you?” 

“Come with me, Rainsford, come into the 
house, and they will give you a comfortable 
bed ; come.’ 

“Pooh ! don’t you see T am digging my grave ? 
when Pve done it, Lshall come and bury myself 
slyly, for fear of the doctors. You must know, 
old black coat, this is consecrated ground, and 
your true orthodox worm won’t eat a heretic. 
So | shall be sate enough, like a mole,-if I only 
once get under ground.”’ 

** Rainsford, dear Rainsford | come with me.’ 

* How often must I tell you my name is not 
Rainsford ? that isthe name of a race that all ran 
mad. Now 1, Sir,—Mr. Snortgrace | mean,— 
[am as much in my senses as the man in the 
moon himself. Come, come, sit down here, 
and we 7ll have a talk ; a fittle piece of secret 
biography, for there’s nobody to blab here.”? 

fle drew Leonard towards a grave, who, 
being determined to humor him, sat down by 
his side, 

“Yes, here, here—no, here on this grave— 
there’s one below that broke his mother’s heart, 
and vet he escaped hanging, and got an excel 
lent epitaph. L wonder if the worms have any 
stomach for such raseals. Just here is another 
pretty boy that was hanged for murder, yet they 
gave him a public funeral, and made a saint of 
him afterwards. And here ’s a precious fellow, 
Who went about begging money for a poor wid 
ow, and then pocketed the whole, on pretence 
that her dead husband owed him money. Yet 
he gota funeral sermon, and was buried with 
the honors of war.” 

Leonard again urged him to go into the house, 
for the morning air was becoming raw and 
cold, and the white fogs were rising lazily from 
the river, with fever and agues on their wings. 

“What! cried he, “are you afraid of your 
precious bones? My bones are of steel, and my 
heart is flint, and when I feel cold L’ve 
nothing to do but strike fire with them and 
warm myself. Don’t you think that an econom 
ical way of making fire, old Snortgrace? Vl 
hot stir a peg; go to bed yourself, if you had 
rather sleep than talk reason. [If you ’d only 
stay I’d tell you why one star is bigger than 
another. Lam in jolly company ; and see how 
gloriously my drawing-room is lighted. No 
wonder your ghosts of any taste love to walk 
by moonlight.’ 


Rainsford ! said Leonard, in 


, 





so 
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Just then a cloud darkened the low waning 
moon. 

** Ay, ay, my lady! you may well hide your 
face. 1 °Ul swear there is something villanous 
going on in the world just now ; and you turn 
your back, like a watchman, that you may pre 
tend not to see it, Some plunderer is abroad ; 
adultery and seduction is going on somewhere ; 
or else—yes, that must be it ; some murderer is 
lifting his Knife to send some one to kingdom- 
come before his time. [7Il tell you what, Snort 
grace, if there is any part of the day that is 
irretrievably d—d, it must be from midnight to 
daylight.” 

Here he fumbled about very busily fora few 
moments, paying no attention to the persuasions 
and remonstrances of Dangerfield. 

*©T wish [ could find it.”’ 

© What?” said the other. 

“Tt is erected to the glorious memory of 4 
fellow that cheated his orphan sisters out of 
fifty thousand dollars, and tried to cheat heaven 
by making it an accomplice, and building a 
church with part of the money. [t would sur 
prise you to read what a good man he was for 
all that; he built this church with part of his 
Sisters’ portion. They lie somewhere yonder, 
Without a memorial ; but Pve an idea they don’t 
how! quite so musically as some folks. : 
the business is done,’ continued he, as the 
moon emerged from the cloud ; * there ’s some 
poor damsel the worse for the last lialf hour ; or 
what ’s just as likely, there ’s hot blood stnoking 
on some Knife that will be used to cut bread 
with next Sunday.” 

Leonard was becoming chilled with cold, and 
impatient withal at this rambling folly, and ask 
ed him, 

“Will you go home with me, for the last 
time ?”’ 

** No, T scorn to accept bed or board from any 
man. fam a fellow of clear estate, and pay 
my wayast go. Lowe nobody a shilling, and 
here | mean to sleep till doomsday, which is 
the day before to-morrow, according to last 
years’ almanac—hic jacet—look here—here I 
am,’ and he threw himself, or rather sunk 
down on the ground ; ‘ Here, between two cap 
ital fellows ; on one side.is a lawyer, Who never 
exerted himself but in a bad cause ; and on the 
other a client, who was ruined by gaining a 
lawsuit. Worshipful company! Good night, 
Snortgrace, | must to my studies, now [ think 
of it, and not lie idle here. There ’s a learned 
mouse discussing the folios, yonder; L must go 
and assist him, for some passages are a little too 
hard for his teeth. Good day, good day, old 
Snortgrace.”’ 


see 





The Token and Atlantic Souve- 
nir. A Christmas and New Year’s Present. 
Edited by 8. G. Goodrich, 15383. 


The union of the Atlantic Souvenir 
with the Token will be gratifying to at 
least one class of persons—namely, all 
editors of Periodicals whatsoever—since 
it will oblige us to read one book and 
write one paragraph jess. Not that we 
have any objection to seeing and read- 
ing such beautiful books, but, in this 
book-making age, our labor is ‘“‘ never 
ending, still beginning,” and any thing 
is gratifying which lessens our toils 

The token for 1°33, viewing it exter- 
nally, is as handsome a volume as we 
have seen for many aday. The binding 
is elegant, substantial, and tasteful. 
DA 


VoL. Wi. 
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The paper and print are good, but 
apparently not better than those of the 
numbers of preceding years. Some of 
the engravings are good, and some are 
quite indifferent, though on this point, 
we speak with some diflidence, judging 
merely from what pleases us, and with- 
out any knowledge of the art. ‘ Touch- 
stone and Audrey" is capital. We 
never met with an illustration of Shak- 
speare so worthy of the text. The faces 
of the two originals are perfect gems— 
things to be remembered and dreamed 
of months after we have seen them. 
We are also much pleased with “ Del- 
hi,”’ the * Visit of the Poor Relations,” 
the “Shipwreck,” and * Italian Peas- 
ants.”’ Of “ Dancing’ we do not par- 
ticularly admire either the design or the 
engraving. There is something affect- 
ed and ungraceful in the attitude; and, 
besides, we want the whole length of a 
dancing figure, and not one cut off at 
the knees like Witherington in the old 
ballad. The “ Bridemaid” is a good 
engraving, but the lady abuses the 
privilege we all have, of being ugly. 
* Belshazzar’s Feast’? we are sorry to 
see. It has a blotching, unfinished ap- 
pearance—it is quite impossible to crowd 
so large a scene into so small a space 
with good effect; and, above all, it pro- 
vokes a comparison with Martin’s own 
magnificent engraving, which it is no 
more like, than a Camera Obscura view 
of a landscape is like the living glory of 
the earth, with its woods and fields and 
many-sounding streams. ‘ Mazeppa’”’ 
is a good engraving of a powerful pic- 
ture in the energique style of the French 
school ; but it is a painful object to look 
at. A “ Portrait’ is a very good en- 
graving of a very common-place face, 
and we cannot help admiring the inge- 
nuity with which our friend Holmes 
gets over a subject which must have 
given him very little inspiration. In 
the “Spanish Scene,” the gentleman 
looks as if he was sitting for his picture, 
and the lady is a thought too Amazoni- 
an, and, besides, she should be remind- 
ed that it is only a handsome leg that 
should be so liberally displayed. 

With regard to the literary portion it 
does not seem to be quite equal to what 
we have a right to expect, considering 
that there is a concentration, upon one 
volume, of the talent that was formerly 
divided between two. The poetry is of 
that unmarked character which almost 
any well-educated person might have 
written, and which the eye glides over 
without our having any impressions 
conveyed to the mind. There is none 
of it so bad as to be Jaughed at, nor so 








ood as to awaken strong admiration. 
Ve have found nothing better than the 
following, which is really very good :— 
THE PHILOSOPHER TO HIS LOVE. 
Dearest, a look is but a ray 
Reflected in a certain way ; 
A word, whatever tone it wear, 
Is but a trembling wave of air, 
A touch, obedience to a clause 
In nature’s pure material laws. 


The very flowers that bend and meet, 

In sweetening others grow more sweet ; 

The clouds by day, the stars by night, 
Inweave their floating locks of light ; 

The rainbow, Heaven’s own forehead’s braid, 
Is but the embrace of sun and shade. 


How few that love us have we found ! 

How wide the world that girds them round ! 
Like mountain streams we meet and part, 
Each living in the other’s heart, 

Our course unknown, our hope to be 

Yet mingled in the distant sea! 


But ocean coils and heaves in vain, 
Bound in the woven moonbeam’s chain ; 
And love and hope are but the play 

Of some capricious planet’s ray, 

To light, to lead, to rouse, to charm, 
Till death shall hush in icy calin. 


Alas! one narrow line is drawn, 
That links the sunset to the dawn, 

In mist and shade life’s morning rose, 
And clouds are round it at its close ; 
But ah, no twilight beam ascends, 

To whisper where the evening ends. 


Oh, in the hour when I shall feel 
Those shadows round my senses steal— 
When gentle eves are weeping o’er 
The clay that feels their tears no more— 
Then let thy spirit with me be, 
Or some sweet angel likest thee ! 





0. W. 8. 


The prose, as is generally the case, is 
better than the poetry. There is a 
beautiful story, by Miss Sedgwick, 
which has all her purity of taste and 
delicacy of feeling. The ‘Seven Vag- 
abonds”’ is good, and sois the “ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.”’ The Capture” and 
the “ Cure for the Dyspepsia,” are also 
very fair. There are some excellent 
things in the “ Bald Eagle ;” but there 
is too much of caricature, and one gets 
pretty well tired before the end comes. 
There is much beauty in Mr. Pierpont’s 
“ Autumnal Musings.’ The “ Stolen 
Match” is much too long. “ Joan of 
Are,”’ and “ Sir William Pepperell,” 
seem to have been put in merely for the 
space they occupy. 

-To almost all the articles it may be 
urged in the way of criticism, that there 
is too much description,—too many 
words. Every feature in the face, every 
garment that is worn, every appearance 
In the earth, and every change in the 
sky, is described at most wearisome 
length. We cannot help feeling that 
the articles were written with a view to 
the “ consideration,’ and so made to 
Gover as Inany pages as possible. 
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The Pearl; or Affection’s Gift, 


1833. 


This is the fifth volume of a very 
popular work, whose design is expressed 
In its secondary title. Its contents, like 
those of its predecessors, are appropri- 
ate tothe design. As this and other 
similar works are intended for the in- 
struction and amusement of children, 
they seem to be removed from all ac- 
countability to criticism, provided they 
contain nothing offensive to good man- 
ners and good morals. They are in no 
way amenable to any canons of taste, 
nor subject to the ordinary process of 
reviewing. In literary composition, the 
Pearl is respectable, and that isas much 
praise, perhaps, as can be justly be- 
stowed on many works that come out 
with higher pretensions. The embel- 
lishments of this volume are elegant. 
The frontispiece—a mezzotinto engrav- 
ing—Annette, and My Sister Mary, are 
beautiful specimens of a beautiful art, 
which is making rapid progress towards 
perfection. We annex a couple of ex- 
tracts, which are of a character alto- 
gether superior to most of the other 
articles. 


THE PEBBLE AND THE ACORN. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 


‘Tama Pebble, and yield to none,” _ 
Were the swelling words of a tiny stone. 
“ Nor change nor season can alter me, 

I am abiding while ages flee. — 

The pelting hail and the drizzling rain 
Have tried to soften me long, in vain ; 
And the tender dew has sought to melt, 
Or to touch my heart, but it was not felt. 
None can tell of the pebble’s birth, 

For | am as old as the solid earth. 

The children of man arise, and pass 

Out of the world, like blades of grass. 
And many a foot on me has trod 

That’s gone from sight, and under the sod! 
Iam apebble! but who art thou, 
Rattling along from the restless bough ?”’ 


The Acorn was shocked at this rude salute, 
And lay for a moment, abashed and mute. 
She never before had been so near 

This gravelly ball, the mundane sphere, 
And she felt for a while perplexed to know 
How to answer a thing so low. 

But to give reproof of a nobler sort 

Than the angry look, or the keen retort, 

At length, she said, in a gentle tone, 

‘Since it has happened that [ am thrown 
From the lighter element where [ grew, 
Down to another so hard and new, 

And beside a personage so august, 

Abased, [ will cover my head with dust, 
And quickly retire from the sight of one 
Whom time, nor season, nor storm, nor sun, 
Nor the gentle dew, nor the grinding wheel, 
Has ever subdued, or made to feel.”” 

And soon, in the earth, she sunk away 
From the comfortless spot where the Pebble tay. 


But it was not long ere the soil was broke 
By the peering head of an infant cak ; 

And, as it arose, and its branches spread, 
The Pebble looked up, and wondering said, 
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** A modest Acorn! never to tell 

What was enclosed in her simple shell— 
That the pride of the forest was then shut up 
Within the space of her little cup! 

And meekly to sink in the darksome earth, 
To prove that nothing could hide her worth. 
And, oh! how many will tread on me, 

To come and admire the beautiful tree, 
Whose head is towering towards the sky, 
Above such a worthless thing as I. 

Useless and vain, a cumberer here, 

I have been idling from year to year ; 

But never from this shal] a vaunting word 
From the humbled Pebble again be heard, 
Till something without me, or within, 

Can show the purpose for which I ’ve been !” 
The Pebble could not its vow forget, 

And it lies there, wrapped in silence, yet. 


ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I saw thee at thy mother’s side, ere she in dust 
was laid, 

And half believed some cherub form had from 
its mansion strayed ; 

But when I traced the wondering wo that 
seized thy infant thought, 

And ’mid the radiance of thine eye a liquid 
crystal wrought, 

I felt how strong that faith must be to vanquish 
nature’s tie, 

And bid from one so beautiful to turn away and 
die. 


I saw thee in thy gracefel sports, beside thy 
father’s bower— 

Amid his broad and bright parterre, thyself the 
fairest flower ; 

And heard thy tuneful voice ring out upon the 
summer air, 

As though a bird of Eden peured its joyous 
carol there: 

And lingered with delighted gaze, to the dark 
future blind, 

While with thy lovely sister’s hand thine own 
was fondly twined. 

I saw thee bending o’erthy book, and marked 
the glad surprise, 

With which the sun of science met thy spark- 
ling eaglet eyes ; 

But when thy deep and brilliant mind awoke to 
bold pursuit, 

And from the tree of knowledge plucked its 
richest, rarest fruit— 

I shrank from such precocious power, with 
strange, portentous fear, 

A shuddering presage that thy race must soon 
be finished here. 


Isaw thee in the house of God, and loved the 
reverent air 

With which thy beauteous head was bowed 
low in thy gnileless prayer, 

Yet little deemed how soon thy place weuld be 
with that blessed band, 

Who ever near the Eternal Throne in sinless 
worship stand ; 

Ah! little deemed how soon the grave must 
lock thy glorious charms, 

And leave thy spirit free to find a sainted moth- 
er’s arins. 


The Characteristics and Claims of 
the age in which we live: an Oration, pro 
nounced at Dartinouth College, Aug. 23, 1832, 
before the New-Hampshire Alpha of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. By George Keut. 


The best account we can give of the 
nature of this performance is contained 
in the first line of its title. The sub- 


ject is treated eonsiderably in detail, and 
with a variety and felicity of illustra- 
tions by quotation and historical aneo- 
dote. The sentiments are those of a 
moralist and a patriot, and the style that 
of a gentlemanand ascholar. Towards 
the close, there is a well-deserved no- 
tice of the claims of an individual, whose 
efforts and achievements in the cause of 
his country, “ will carry him forward 
on the stream of time, with a reputa- 
tion ever gathering, and the triumphs 
of a distinction that will never die.” 
There is a good deal of truth in the 
remark near the close of the oration. 
“The advantages of education are lia- 
ble to be under-rated by the very free- 
ness and contiguity of the privileges 
held forth to the people: knowledge is 
in danger of growing more superficial, 
by reason of the multiplicity of books 
and periodical publications ;”” and there 
is good sense in the advice which fol- 
lows—“ Let literary men apply the cor- 
rective, and see that, so far as in them 
lies, the republic of morals and of let- 
ters, sustain no detriment.” 


An Address delivered as the In- 
troduction to the Franklin Lectures, in Bos- 
ton, November 14, 1831. By Edward Ev- 
erett. 

This address is marked by that per- 
spicuity and simple elegance which 
characterize the productions of its dis- 
tinguished author. The thoughts are 
natural. yet striking, and the illustra- 
tions forcible and happy. The principal 
topics are the importance of knowledge-- 
the mastery which it has given man 
over the elements and inferior animals— 
the opportunities which all enjoy of ac- 
quiring it, who are so disposed. The 
debasing effects of ignorance are power- 
fully shown in a paragraph quoted from 
a foreign journal, describing the out- 
rages committed by the peasants in 
Hungary, in consequence’ef their belief 
that the Cholera was occasioned by 
poisoning the wells. The young aspir- 
ant after knowledge is exhorted to per- 
severe by the high motives which 
should operate upon one who lives in a 
country, where success in life depends 
altogether’ upon” persondi qualities, and 
by the examples of men, who have 
worked their’way up, by diligence and 
industry, from inferior stations to the 
highest rank in society. 

We extract a paragraph at random, 
as a specimen of the clearness and 
beauty of the style. 

It is through mind, that man has obtained 
the mastery of nature and ail its elements, and 
subjected the inferior races of animals to him 
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self. Take an uninformed savage, a brutalized 
Hottentot, in short any human being, in whom 
the divine spark of reason has never been kin- 
died to a flame ; and place him on the sea-shore, 
in a furious storin, when the waves are rolling in, 
as if the fountains of the deep were broken up. 
Did you not know, from actual experience, that 
man, by the cultivation of his mind, and the 
application of his useful arts, had actually con 

structed vessels, in Which he tloats securely on 
the top of these angry waves, you would not 
think it possible that a being, like that we have 
mentioned, could for one moment resist their 
tury. It is actually related of some of the 
North-American Indians, a race of men, who 
are trained, from their infancy, to the total sup- 
pression of their emotions of every kind, and 
who endure the most excruciating torments, at 
the stake, without signs of suffering, that when 
they witnessed, for the first time, on the west- 
ern waters of the United States, the spectacle 
of a steamboat under way, moving along with 

out sails or oars, and spouting fire and smoke, 
they could not refrain from exclamations of 
wonder. Hold out a handful of wheat, or 
Indian corn, to a person wholly uninformed of 
their nature, and ignorant of the mode of culti 

vating them, and tell him, that by scattering 
these dry kernels abroad, and burying them in 
the cold damp earth, you can cause a harvest to 
spring up, sufficient for a winter’s supply of 
food, and he will think you are mocking him, by 
vain and extravagant tales. But it is not the 
Jess true, that in these, and in every other 
instance, itis the mind of man, possessed of 
the necessary knowledge and skill, that brings 
into useful operation, for the supply of human 
want, and the support and comfort of human 
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life, the properties and treasures of the natural 
world, the aid of inferior animals, and even our 
own physical powers. 


Illustrations of Phrenology ; being 
a selection of Articles from the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, and the Transactions 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society, with 
twenty-six wood cuts. Edited by George H. 
Calvert: with an Introduction by the Editor. 


We have given, in another depart- 
ment of the Magazine this month so 
much space to the discussions of a 
topic connected with Phrenology, that 
an extended notice of the work before 
us would be a trespass upon the rights 
of the reader, who demands the usual 
variety in the subjects of our articles. 
The Introduction, by the compiler, is an 
attempt to explain, briefly, but distinctly, 
the fundamental faets and general prin- 
ciples of the Science—to facilitate the 
understanding of the Ilustratiens from 
the Journal, and to give a clear idea of 
what Phrenology is. The * illustra- 
tions” contain much curious matter, and 
will be read with interest by two class- 
es—those who are converts to the doc- 
trine of Phrenology, and those who 
examine them only to scoff at their 
advocates and supporters. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Naturnat Puirosorpny. The follow- 
ing letter addressed to the editors of the 
National Intelligencer, contains some 
novelties that may excite discussion. 
GENTLEMEN— 

That the squares of the periodical 
times of the planets are proportional to 
the cubes of the distances, has been 
considered as true. But this proposition, 
so much celebrated, and so much relied 
on in the science of astronomy, is true 
only upon the admission of the fact, 


that the planetary motions are equal. If 


their motions are unequal, then this 
proposition of Kepler is not true. But 
it is very true,—that the periodical times 
of the planets are proportional to their 
distances from the sun. Squaring the 
times, or cubing their distances, is but 
useless erudition. 

This proposition or law of Kepler, 
and which was sanctioned by Newton 
and his followers, if the motions of the 
planets are unequal, ought to have 
been—*“ the squares of the periodical 
times of the planets are proportional to 
the enbes of the distances, and the 
velocities of the planets in their orbits 


respectively.’ If this proposition or 
law had been originally thus stated, it 
would have compelled the mathema- 
tician to bring into view the supposed 
inequality of the planetary motions; and, 
he would have necessarily discovered 
that no inequality existed, and that the 
proposition was not true, as adopted by 
Newton, and applied to his view of the 
unequal motions of the planets. 

It has, also, been laid down as a laaw 
among revolutionary bodies, as the 
earth and moon, the sun and the planets, 
that if two bodies are of equal magni- 
tude and density, the centre of gravity 
will be equidistant from both bodies ; 
but, if they be of different magnitudes, 
the centre of grarity will be nearest the 
larger body. Now, this /azw, in balancing 
two bodies appended to the ends of a 
beam, is unquestionably true. But, can 
this /aw be philosophically applied to 
the earth and moon, or the sun and the 
earth ? 

The moon is at one time much nearer 
the earth than at another; and, conse- 
quently, is uniformly increasing and 
diminishing her distance; then, does 
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this centre of gravity as uniformly 
increase and diminish its distance from 
the earth also? If this is the case, this 
centre cannot depend on the magnitudes 
of the earth and moon. The weight or 
density of the earth and moon remain 
invariably the same; and, upon the 
balancing principle, their distances could 
be neither increased nor diminished 
without destroying the equilibrium. The 
diverging and converging paths of 
those bodies prove very clearly that 
they are influenced by forces entirely 
different from this species of balancing. 
Now, if this question is examined by 
the mechanical and mathematical phi- 
losopher, he will find that this balancing 
principle is altogether inadmissible when 
applied either to the planets or to their 
satellites. 

It was, however, impossible for New- 
ton to be correct in any part of his 
physical system, because he had given 
to the planets orbits which they do not 
describe. He formed a system upon 
data which had no existence. The orbit 
of the moon is beautifully concave 
towards the sun; and this is the case 
with all the planets towards that point, 
round which the sun is progressing. 
Neither the orbits of the planets, nor 
the orbits of the satellites, ever return 
into themselves. The phenomena exhib- 
ited by Jupiter’s moons, corresponding 
exactly with the phenomena exhibited 
by the planets, is suflicient alone to 
prove the correctness of the view I 
have taken, and the entirely erroneous 
views of Sir Isaac Newton, as to the 
nature of the orbits described by the 
planets. 

But my object, at present, is not par- 
ticularly to show how extensive the 
errors of Newton are, but to draw the 
attention of American Mathematicians 
to the necessarily equal velocity of the 
planets, the inapplicability of the law of 
Kepler, and the impossibility of apply- 
ing the balancing principle of Newton 
to the varying distances of the planets 
from the sun, and the satellites from 
their primaries. If, gentlemen, the sun 
was really a stationary body, then the 
physical system of Newton would still 
maintain the standing it has acquired in 
the learned world ; but the whole of the 
phenomena of the planetary system 
goes directly to show, that this is not 
the fact. That other portions of crea- 
tion, within our view, are not relatively 
displaced in consequence of the move- 
ment of the sun, is not a sufficient 
argument against the truth of the posi- 
tion. As we find one part of creation 
in motion, we must presume that the 
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whole is equally so. But the greatest 
obstacle which lies in the way, is the 
impression made on the mind of the 
mathematician, that the physical system 
of Newton constitutes the first link in 
the chain of astronomical discovery ; 
and it is a matter of some surprise, to 
me at least, that when Wilson and 
others suggested the motion of the sun, 
they did not pursue the subject, and cor- 
rect the diagram representing the view 
of Newton, Ferguson, and others, as to 
the orbits really described by the planets. 
If the Sun moves as Jupiter does, and 
as they contend he moves, then the 
orbits of the planets, as exhibited in 
the books, are entirely wrong, and the 
forces applied by Newton altogether 
inadequate to produce the phenomena 
evidently existing. 

I shall hereafter draw the attention 
of the learned to the centrifugal force, 
and endeavor to show, that no such 
force can have an existence, as suggest- 
ed by Sir Isaac Newton. 

Your obedient servant, 
R. Newman. 

Romney, Va. Sept. 1832. 

Marswacu’s Pirtar. It is matter of 
just surprise that so little has been said 
and written about the wild and _ pictur- 
esque scenery found in the western por- 
tions of Virginia. The amateur may here 
find united the wildness of Highland 
with the sublimity of Alpine scenes. 
Were these regions better known, they 
would scarcely fail to become the favor- 
ite resort of the lovers of the grand and 
beautiful in nature, and it is probable 
would not be deemed inferior, in point 
of variety and sublimity of objects, to 
the scenery along the Hudson or the 
St. Lawrence. The most prominent as 
well as stupendous object presented 
along the course of New river, is a cliff, 
a few miles above the junction of that 
stream with Gauley river, and known 
as Marshall's Pillar,a name commemo- 
rative of the arduous and successful 
exploration of that stream, by Chief 
Justice Marshall, in 1812. The same 
spot has sometimes been individualized 
as the Hawk's Nest. 

Marshall's Pillar is situated in a 
curve of the river which flows at its 
base, and is one of the highest and 
most rugged points of Gauley Moun- 
tain. It is one unbroken battlement of 
rocks, rising from the water's edge to 
the stupendous height of eight or nine 
hundred feet. Its position at the point 
being somewhat insular and prominent, 
it very justly merits the appellation of 
Pillar 
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From the verge of this dizzy height, 
the river may be seen above and below 
through the vista formed by its rugged 
sides, for a considerable distance, and 
until its agitated current seems lost in 
the contraction of the mountains. 
Along this deep and narrow channel, at 
a velocity almost unequalled, and with 
a deafening tumult, flows something 
more than one half of the water form- 
ing the Kanhawa river. Seldom does 
Nature present a grander or more vari- 
egated spectacle to the eye, than is 
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afforded from the summit of this cliff. 
The tumultuous rush of water, with its 
surface crested with foam, the frowning 
and embattled cliffs that rise on either 
side, and delineate its course, the deep 
verdure of the evergreen that overhangs 
the precipices, and crowns the summit 
of the adjacent mountain, form a tout 
ensemble, which, for beauty and sublim- 
ity, is not easily surpassed. None ap- 
proach it without a feeling of indescrib- 
able awe, or leave it without emotions 


of deeply gratified feeling. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 

In Detroit, Sept. 13, the Rev. GABRIEL 
RICHARD. Mr. Richard was born at Saintas, 
in France, on the 15th Oct. 1764. His father 
was a gentleman of distinction, and his mother 
a descendant of the learned Bossuet. He was 
educated at the college of Angiers, and received 
ecclesiastical orders at the Catholic Theological 
Seminary of Paris, in 1790. On acconut of the 
Revolution he left his native land, under the 
direction of the Rev. Mr. Emery, for America, 
Where he had conferred upon him, previous to 
his departure, the appointment of Professor of 
Mathematics in St. Mary’s College, at Balti- 
more. Shortly after, he was called as a Mission- 
ary, and sent to Kaskaskias, [linois, to preach 
to the Indians. Six years were devoted to this 
useful and perplexing employment with the 
greatest solicitude and with ceaseless industry ; 
and his mind during that period, as he often 
said, seemed to have been too much enlarged 
and strengthened, to be ever spent in teaching 
the children of the forest the rndiments of edu- 
cation and of gospel freedom. 

In 1798 his labors as a Missionary ceased, and 
he went to Detroit and founded the present 
church of St. Anne. ‘The difficulties which he 
had to encounter were great, and by many of 
his people are too well remembered to require 
detailing. In 1809 he visited Boston, and while 
on his return he purchased a printing press and 
types, with which he commenced the publica 
tion of a newspaper in the French language, 
called the “ Michigan Essay.’ Several numbers 
of this publication were issued ; but there being 
no regular mails, and the population of the terri 
tory being scattered, he soon found it advisable 
to suspend the publication, He then commenc 
ed publishing religious books for his own church, 
The Laws of the Territory were published, and 
all the printing that was required was ex¢ 
cuted under his direction. 

In 1812, after the surrender of Gen. Hull, he 
was taken prisoner and sent to Sandwich, 
where he remained in the discharge of his min 
isterial duties, and in redeeming those citizens 
who had been taken by the Indians. In this 
work of mercy his exertions were great, and 
many by his means were redeemed from the 
terrors and torments, which wait upon the death 
of an Indian captive. He soon returned to De 
troit, and finding his country devastated by a 
foreigner, and a remnant of his people left en 
tirely destitute of grain and provisions, he pur 
chased a large quantity of wheat for seed, 
which he refused to sell for money,—but dis- 





PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 
tributed it gratuitously to the poor and destitute. 
In 1823 he was elected as delegate to Con- 
gress, Where he faithfully discharged his duties, 
and his exertions for the Territory of Michigan, 
and his success, will long be remembered by his 
enterprising fellow-citizens. Notwithstanding 
his numerous acts of charity and duty, he faith 
fully and successfully discharged his duties to 
the church. He was at all times its eloquent 
and firm defender, using his logical powers with 
the greatest precision upon all important ques- 
tions. He spoke and wrote seven different lan 
guages ; and the extent of his reading and his 
finished scholastic education rendered bim a 
highly acceptable acquaintance to every man of 
erudition. His attachment to American Insti 
tutions and the principles of liberty, has too 
often been manifested to need commendation. 
During the fast summer, and particularly while 
the cholera prevailed in Detroit, he was success- 
ful in his endeavors to assuage the disease, and 
soothe the afflicted. He was often called from 
his bed to all parts of his parish to visit the sick 
in their last and painful struggle. He had no 
fear of the disease while attending those just 
ready to be borne to their long homes, and such 
was his anxiety for his parishioners that he 
utterly neglected his own health, and finally 
sunk under his exertions and the debilitating 
effects of diarrhea, The disease assumed an 
alarming appearance on the 9th, and continued 
to grow worse until the 12th, when he was told 
by the Rev. Mr. Badin, that his end was near. 
He expressed his willingness to die, and wished 
that the blessed Sacrament might be administer- 
ed; and immediately after he uttered these 
words—“ nunc dimittis serrum tuum Domine, se- 
cundum vrerbum tuum in pace.’ Shortly after, he 
was asked if the extreme unetion should be 
administered; he gave a silent consent. His 
pulse continued to beat until 10 minutes past 4 
o'clock, A. M. when he expired, 

His funeral was attended by a numerous con- 
course, and, by estimation, more than two thou 
sand people, of all ranks and denominations, 
followed the remains of this profound scholar, 
and firm supporter of the Catholic faith, this 
worthy friend and true lover of American lib 
erty, to the cold and silent grave. 

In Pairfax, Vir. JAMES CALDWELL, Esq. 
This gentleman established the first newspapers 
ever printed in Panquier and Culpepper. 

In Norfolk, Vir. Oct. 13, JOHN E. HOLT, Esq. 
for nearly twenty years Mayor of the borough, 
and a gentleman of most estimable character. 
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OUR FILE. 

We have on hand a number of communications, to the authors of which, with- 
out referring to them severally, we were about to offer some admonitory observa- 
tions, when we found in the Vermont Chronicle an article entitled ‘‘ Instructions 
so exactly suited to our purpose, so exactly like what we 
intended to write, and so peculiarly adapted to the wants of the writers in ques- 
tion, that we transfer a portion of them to “ Our File.” 


’ 


to Correspondents,’ 


Take care of little things. It is very important to us. In particular, 

Let your lines be so far apart, that there may be abundant room for interlining ; so that, if any 
word is nearly illegible, the editor may guess it out, and write it over more plainly. Besides, when 
the lines are huddled together, the page presents a confused appearance, and the compositor’s eyes 
are strained and injured in endeavoring to follow the line from which he is setting. If your 
ascending and descending folds are long, your lines must be far apart in proportion, or the compos 
itor’s eyes must smart for it. 

Form every letter so that it may be known by its shape, and not compel the poor type-setter to 
guess it out, by considering what it must be, in order to spell some word. Take special care of 
m,n,andu. Do not make e like a little capital, or the Greek ¢. If you do, when you write in 
haste you will make it look like an r of the sort which you ought never to make. Do not make s, 
a,j, k, &c. like capitals, where capitals should not be. 

Avoid abbreviations. Use none, which you would not have in printing. One of the first lessons 
given to an apprentice is, to follow his copy, even if it goes out at the window. If you write 
Temp. Soc. the editor must write it out in full, or give itto an experienced compositor, with special 
instructions, or it will be set just as itis written. Do not abbreviate the ed at the end of verbs. 
Never write tho’ for though, nor chh. for church, nor rn, for Christian, nor any thing of the kind. 

If you write on thin paper, so that the letters show through, do not write on both sides of it; for, 
like lines close together, it confuses the eye of the compositor, and demands of him a painful effort, 
for several hours together, perhaps, to keep his place. 

If you write on a large sheet, write only on one side, It may be necessary to divide the copy 
among several compositors, or omit it for a week ; and it cannot be so well divided when it is writ- 
ten on both sides. [In some offices, all communications, written on both sides of the paper, are 
rejected without examination, on that account alone. We do not object to it, however, if the lines 
do not show through, and if the article is sent so early that one compositor can set the whole. 

Do not make a dash, ora flourish, fora period, or for any other pause, except where a dash is 
needed as a pause. Put your marks of quotation at the top of the line, as in printed books, and 
not at the bottom. Mark words which you wish to have set in CAPITALS, by drawing three 
lines under them ; those to be set in sMact capitacs, by two lines; and those in /talies, by one 
line. But be careful to use Italics and Capitals very sparingly. Their effect is destroyed by mak- 
ing them common ; and besides, it injures the beauty of the page. 





We are not certain that we perceive the object of the ‘“ Dream of a Student in 
Mathematics.’ If it were intended as a burlesque upon Mathematical Studies, it 
needs point to give it effect ; if it were intended as a personal satire, the writer 
and his original are probably the only two persons who would enjoy the wit. We 
are not aware that we have received any previous communication from the same 
writer. We commend to his attention the preceding extract from the Vermont 
Chronicle. It will prevent his writing hereafter, Vat, Phil—Prof. Math, and 
various other contractions. 


The gentleman who sent us an article on “ Phrenology’’ will perceive that the 
subject is more extensively treated in the leading article of the Magazine—which 
was printed before his contribution was received. 


“« Lowell” may have a place among statistics, if that disposition of it be accept- 
able to the author. 


‘Our Village Pastor,” 

“The Mad House,” 

‘‘On the Phraseology of the Americans,” 

‘* Lines to a Village Warrior,” 

* Metrical Translation of a Greek Funeral Hymn,” will appear next month. 


To the two pieces sent by “‘ Myron Seaver, New-York,’’ we have objections, 
which, as the precise Old Vellum would say, are two-fold. First, we dislike the 
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multitudinous parade of foreign words and phrases ; it would puzzle us to decide 
whether the article were written in French or English ; and Secondly, it is No. I. 
of a series; we may never again hear from the author; and if we should, his No. 


I]. may not suit us. 


We have adopted a rule, which experience has proved to be 


a useful one, viz.—to publish no article which requires a continuation from one 
number of the Magazine to another, from an anonymous source, until the whole 


of it is in our possession. 


As Mr. “ Seaver” has not chosen to make us acquaint- 


ed with his real name, we must at least postpone the publication of his contribu- 
tion till he sees fit to furnish the remainder. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Peabody & Co. New-York—propose 
to publish, a monthly magazine, to be called 
“The Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly 
Magazine.”? Each number, (say the publish 
ers,) Will contain 24 quarto pages of letter-press, 


in double columns, equal to 48 or more pages of 


the usual size, printed with an entirely new 
and beautiful type, procured expressly for the 
work. The paper, of the finest American man 
ufacture, will be of the same quality with that 
used in the Annuals, and stitched in an elegantly 
tinted cover. The greatest attention, in short, 
will be paid to its typographical appearance, 
while superior Engravings, will, from time to 
time, ornament and enrich the publication. 
Terms of subscription, Four Dollars per an- 
num, payable on the delivery of the fourth 
number. Should the complexion of their sub- 
scription list barely enable the publishers to 
commence the Magazine, the contents of the 
earlier numbers will be one half original, and 
and the remainder selected ; but should the 
publication meet with the success that is antici 
pated, it will gradually assume an entirely 
original character ;—the publishers being pre 
pared, if met in their design by the public, to 
enlist the first acknowledged talent in the coun 
try, and call out latent ability, at an expenditure 
hitherto unpractised on this side of the Atlan 
tic. They must mect with countenance them 
selves, however, before they can venture to 
bestow patronage, though perfectly content that 
all the first profits of the work shall go to im 
prove its character; in the mean tine, without 
mentioning the names of the able contributors 
who have courteously pledged their aid, they 
feel warranted in stating that arrangements 
have been made, which will enable them to 
commence their undertaking, under literary au 
pices the most farorable.?’ We learn that * The 
Knickerbocker” is to be commenced under the 
editorial management of Mr. Hotfinan—a young 
gentleman of taste and talent, and whose liter- 
ary productions have already procured for their 
author a good degree of popularity. 

Messrs. Correy and Fairbank, Cincinnati,— 
propose to publish the Western Magazine, a 
‘continuation of the Hlinois Magazine, conduct 
ed by James Hall. The experiment of publishing 
a Magazine in the state of Hlinois, (it is stated 
by Judge Hall) has been made at a great per 
sonal sacrifice on the part of the editor. In the 
endeavor to sustajn it ata spot in the interior, 
remote from the great marts of business, the 
Whole mental libor fell upon him, while the 
mechanical department was more expensive 
than the income would justify. These dificul 
ties he proposes to remedy by removing the place 





of publication to Cincinnati. Without aban 
doning any of the objcets, to which his attention 
has been heretofore directed, or rejecting the 


subjects which have employed his pen, it is the 
intention of the Editor to enlarge his plan, so 
as to include a wider range of topics, and the 
interest of other states as well as that of his 
own residence. 

Doughty’s Cabinet of Natural History and 
Rural Sports, No. 6 of vol. Il. recently publish- 
ed, contains a notice from the editor, stating 
that unless the patronage of the work shall be 
augmented, he shall be obliged to discontinue 
it, after the completion of the present volume. 
It is hoped that his appeal to the public will en- 
able him to obtain additional support, sufficient 
to pursue the work, which is really an honor to 
him and to the country. There is no similar 
work published at present, and should this fail, 
it will probably be a long time before we shall 
see its equal. 

Clapp & Hull, Boston, have published—Fa- 
miliar Lessons in Mineralogy and Geology, de 
signed tor the use of Young Persons and Lyce 
ums. By Jane Kilby Welsh. Vol. 1, including 
Lessons in Mineralogy and Conchology. 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, have just pub- 
lished—The Franklin Intellectual Arithmetic. 
For the use of schools, By E. Davis, A. M 
Principal of Westtield Academy.—A_ Present 
for a Husband or a Wife. By a Married Man.— 
How to do Good, or Practical Lessons on the 
Great Science of Human Life. Designed for 
frequent reading and daily use.—Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Marriage State. An 
Allegory.—New Hytmns, Songs and Rhymes for 
Children, Suitable for Infant Schools. 

PF. & J. Huntington, Hartford, have published— 
A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, including a 
Historical account of its Origin, and Progress 
to the present time, compiled from the most 
authentic sources. By A. Brigham, M. D. 

Collins & Hannay, New-York, have just pub 
lished—Letters on the Cholera Asphyxia, as it 
las appeared in the city of New-York, address 
ed to John C. Warren, M.D. of Boston, and 
originally published in that city, together with 
other Letters, not before published. By Mar 
tyn Paine, M. D. 


J.& J. Harper, New-York, have in press—a 
work in two volumes, entitled “ Tales of Glau 
ber Spa,” of which the following are said to be 


the contents—vol. 1, Le Bossu; Childe Roe 
cliffe’s Pilgrimage ; the Skeleton Cave; Med 
field. Vol. 2, The Block House ; Mr. Green ; 


Selim; Boyuea, 
The same publishers have recently published, 
Sketches from Venitian History, two volumes, 








forming the 43d and 44th volumes of the Fam 
ily Library.—Westward Ho! a Tale, by the 
Author of the Dutehman’s Fireside, in’ two 


vols. forming the 25th and 20th volumes of the 
Library of Select Novels. 
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